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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
Skill to do comes of doing; knowledge comes by 
eyes always open and working hands; and there is 
no knowledge that is not power.—Emerson. 











A Government Cwnership Mis-Statement. 

TELEPHONY has received from a number of readers, ex- 
tracts from newspapers in various parts of the country stat- 
ing that the recent Independent telephone conventions held 
in Chicago adopted resolutions favoring government owner- 
ship and operation of long distance lines. The friends who 
forwarded these clippings ask if either convention took 
such action, showing that there is more or less misappre- 
hension on this point, notwithstanding the fact that at 
convention government ownership recom- 


neither was 


mended. Advocates of this policy have seized upon these 


erroneous statements as a text for a sermon in favor of 
government ownership, while its opponents have used them 
contrariwise. 

In view of these misleading statements, it is wise to go 
to records and refresh the memory of telephone men as to 
just what the conventions declared on this subject. Com- 
parison shows that there is little difference in the platforms 
The National Independent Tele- 


phone Association, which met in Chicago January 13, 14 


of the two associations. 
and 15, adopted the following resolution: 


First; Resolved, That the furnishing of telephone service 
is a business proposition in which the interests of the user 
and the company furnishing the service are inter-depend- 
ent. Telephone service is furnished under different condi- 
tions in different parts of the country and to meet these 
ever-varying conditions, we favor locally-owned Independ- 
ent telephone systems, reserving to the people in any local- 
ity, with the consent of the regulatory body having control, 
the right to determine for themselves what kind of tele- 
phone service they shall have and by whom it shall be 
given. 


We favor the enactment of such laws as will secure to 
every local telephone system adequate long distance serv- 
ice, without discrimination and upon equal terms with every 
other such system, from all companies furnishing long dis- 
tance service, and, in the event that this is not accomplished, 
then we favor such additional regulatory control by the federal 
government as will secure to the Independent telephone com- 
panies throughout the United States the facilities provided for 
in the preceding portion of this section. 


The words printed in italic are the only ones that pos- 
sibly could be twisted into anything approaching a declara- 
“Additional 


regulatory control” is contemplated only as a last resort, 


tion for government ownership or control. 
after other means have failed to secure adequate long dis- 
tance service to local telephone systems. 


The 
which held its convention January 6, 7 


Independent Telephone Association of America, 


and 8, adopted the 


following resolutions: 


Believing in regulation as we do, be it resolved that 
the board of directors and this association assist in the 
securing of such a regulation ot the telephone business, by 
state and national authorities, as will not permit of any 
overlapping of authority; and yet shall reserve unto the 
federal authorities the power to prevent any and all mer- 
gers of telephone properties, which mergers would tend 
in any respect whatsoever to stifle competition in the in- 
terstate telephone business. 

Whereas, we believe that the telephone business is fun- 
damentally local, and not universal, and that, as such, it 
should be operated for the public benefit by locally man- 
aged Independent telephone companies; and 

Whereas, we believe that the monopoly by any institu- 
tion of so important a facility as the telephone, would 
result in great disaster and loss to the public of this 
country; 

Now, therefore, because of these conditions, we urge 
the support by the public of all Independently owned tele- 
phone companies. 


If the advocates of government ownership of telephones 


have been claiming that the Independents favor that 
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propaganda, they should not only go slow, but they should 
turn about and retract their steps. The facts do not bear 
out the statements. 

In this connection Ex-President Tait’s remarks before 
the Canadian Club, at Toronto, Ont., Can., are extremely 
pertinent. In sounding a word of warning on public owner- 
ship of utilities he said: 

“Let me warn you to act with care in the operation of 
your great public utilities. Public ownership may be all 
right; I don’t know. But I do know that public opera- 
tion of the people’s needs is a mighty dangerous thing to 
dabble with. The business of governing bodies and coun- 


cils is not to operate; their business is to attend to the 
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invest sums of money in utilities while more needed things 
are left in want. Let them who think otherwise try it 
in a small way, and let them who would rush ahead do 
so and then foot the bill, for I warn you again that a 
high tax rate is not a pleasant platform on which to come 
before the electorate.” 

Experience has shown that the telephone business is es- 
sentially a local business, and that the public derives the 


most benefits from local ownership and local manage- 


ment. Telephone men in towns where these mis-state- 
ments regarding the Independent conventions’ declara- 
tions on. government ownership have been circulated 


should see to it that they are corrected in their local news- 


affairs which concern them, and they have no right to papers, that the public should know the real facts. 








Progress a Perpetual Motion Machine 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


There's a better way of doing your work! Find it, or you will find another man 
in your place. Progress is a perpetual motion machine. Nothing stays “‘put,’’ and you 
can’t. The whole earth is rapidly growing into a huge brain. 

“Those now think, who never thought before, and those who used to think, think 
all the more.”” 10,479,826,301 new ideas were discussed last week. A million or 
so of them will be developed into practical form between now and the end of the year. 

You can’t have a schedule of coming events. You won't know from what di- 
rection to anticipate the arrival of a competing plan or rival. New ideas! National 
borders are theoretical barriers. _The walled town has disappeared. 

Countries and states are chalked off to define territory and political and fiscal dif- 
ferentiations, but information travels at its own free will and defies hindrance. 

Inefficient and weak industries can be comparatively protected by tariffs, but no 
government can devise laws to safeguard incompetent men. 

The best method must prevail. If a Singhalese craftsman devises a mode of 
procedure simpler than yours; if a Peruvian artisan, or a Maltese merchant, evolves 
a superior device or a more economical schedule, it’s only a matter of time before the 
whole universe will be bound to accept it. 

Ever since news has taken to joy riding sparks of electricity, it’s perilous for 
any man to feel content with his personal attainment. 

Between conceit and defeat, self-congratulation is an invariable forerunner of self- 
commiseration in this era of kaleidoscopic readjustment. Insurance companies will 
issue policies covering most any ailment or disaster, or underwrite a guaranty against 
the forays of militant intelligence. 

You are wasteful and extravagant of motion and material. Your mental pro- 
cesses are involved and intricate. Your tools are inaccurate. Your equipment is faulty. 

There are leaks in every department of your factory, your store, your office, your 
shop. You'll have to do better or take a back seat. You're too easily satisfied, too 
careless. 

You can’t let one day elapse without an earnest effort to progress. The splen- 
did record of the new century demonstrates in how many quarters innovation was pre- 
viously needed. 

Constantly there are greater opportunities to simplify effort and increase results. 

Our children will certainly establish the fact that we are all bunglers. Their 
achievements will belittle our exploits to a greater degree than our own enterprises 
overshadow the exploits of the nineteenth century. And from that certainty, ambi- 
tion derives all its courage. { 








Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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National Association to Have Office in Washington 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, January 31, the officers and executive committee were instructed 
to make an investigation of the national telephone situation, especially as it concerned the 
stipulation entered into between the Department of Justice and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and to take such steps as are necessary to further the interests of Indepen- 
dent telephony and protect the members of the association. 

Pursuant to those instructions, the proper investigations were made and at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the association, held February 16, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Whereas, There are a number of national questions before the Independent telephone 
companies of the country that require careful investigation and wise co-operation before a 
satisfactory solution can be reached; and 

“Whereas, Under existing laws practically every telephone company in the United 
States is under the control of the national government; and 

“Whereas, The principal purpose of a National Independent Telephone Association 
should be to look after those matters that are national in their scope and interstate in their 
legal nature; 

“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the executive committee of the National Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association that permanent offices should be opened at Washington, D. C., 
by this association and that the secretary, F. B. MacKinnon, is hereby instructed to proceed 
immediately to make arrangements for the same and that he shall remain in Washington and 
devote his time to co-operating with the Department of Justice, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the other departments at Washington, in working out a solution of the na- 
tional problems of the Independent telephone companies; and that he shall be prepared at 
all times to represent the members of this association before the various departments at 
Washington and to guard impartially the interests of all companies, both large and small, 
being especially careful to see that no one class or company be permitted to secure an ad- 
vantage over any other class. 

“It is further resolved, that inasmuch, as there is needed at this time greater co-opera- 
tion, locally, in the form of stronger and more efficient state organizations and that through 
those organizations can be and should be worked out the problems of more efficient and 
econoinical service methods—that service is a local and not a national issue and should be 
treated as such—that, therefore, the best efforts of the Chicago office of this association 
shall be devoted to the upbuilding of the state organizations and in this way lend the assist- 
ance of the National organization to the individual company in its effort to furnish better 
service to the subscriber and more certain returns to the stockholder.”’ 

Carrying out the instructions given in the foregoing resolution, arrangements were com- 
pleted for the opening of the Washington office, tentative arrangements having been previ- 
ously made. This office will be ready for occupancy February 25 and Secretary F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon will be ready from that time on to give his entire time and devote his best efforts 
to representing the Independent companies at Washington. All companies are urged to take 
advantage of this opportunity to secure exact knowledge of conditions and to have their own 
conditions properly explained. Details as to location will be announced by letter and by 
published notices next week. The co-operation of all is desired. 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 


By N. G. Hunter, president. 
F. B. MacKinnon, secretary. 














Snow Slides in Rocky Mountains and the Trouble Shooters 


Perils and Hardships in the Regular Routine of the Telephone Trouble Shooter in the Mountains—Adventures 
Encountered in Finding and Repairing Trouble on the Lines—Reproduced Through 
Courtesy of The Technical World Magazine 


By George F. Stratton and Arthur Chapman 


Poets have sung stirring songs in praise of 
engineers who risk their lives in tunneling great 
mountains, or bridging mighty chasms between 
ever snow-covered hoary peaks; but telephone 
builders and trouble shooters in snowslide coun- 
try as yet have no laureate, although more diffi- 
cult and dangerous exploits are not recorded in 
man’s book of industry. 
Only to the engineers and their workmen, or 
to such prospectors and hunters who have heard 
the bitter accent of a midwinter call for help 
from some remnant—perhaps a sole survivor— 
of a repair crew working in the sombre solitude 
of mountain canyons; only to such men, who 
may have risked their own lives in attempts 
to save others, does that simple wire hold any 
story of the perilous toil of installation. 
It is in such isolated, and desolate locations 
that the most heroic efforts of men, both in 
construction and maintenance, are made. The 
loss of human life due to those mountain 
lines is appalling. But those mountains are Bill Proctor, 
the deposit vaults of great mineral wealth, 
and where mines are developed, telephone lines must follow. 
The story of the construction of the telephone line into the 
San Juan mining region of Colorado, is typical of the difficul- 
ties, the dangers and the conquering exploits of engineers, con- 
struction men, and the trouble shooters or repairmen who fol- 
low in their wake and keep the telephone lines working. 
Up one of the wildest canyons of that 
region—the Arastra Gulch—are three big 
mines. The first, the Silver Lake Mine, 
is near the head of the divide. Just to 
one side is the King Solomon Mountain, 
14,000 feet high, and over that stupen- 
dous peak, very near the summit, is the 
North Star, the highest mine in the world. 
Another mile over the divide and down 
the gulch is the Shenandoah Mine. 
A few years ago the Intermountain 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. built a line 
to those three mines; and although the 
construction was of appalling difficulty, 
the maintenance has been continually and 
infinitely worse. From the first year of 
its installation it has been known as the 
“Trouble Shooter’s Tremens.” 
For four years this line was re-routed 
and rebuilt each summer; but each win- 
ter brought disaster and ruin to the 
equipment, and fearful peril to the trouble 
shooters, who were continually being 
called on to repair breaks and replace 
lines. Sometimes communication would 
be cut out for many days at a time, but 


In building this line, as in all other mountain 
celephone projects, the engineers followed the line 
of least resistance, which is always the canyon. 
Here there are usually trails along which wagons, 
or at least pack-mules, can be used to bring up 
the material and supplies. Often it was along 
the edges of these trails, but sometimes 50 or 
a 100 feet above, circling around the sides of 
great mountains, that the wires were strung. But 
when winter hangs huge masses of snow on the 
peaks above or piles them on the sharply sloping 
sides of those mountains, the first blast of wind 
at the right angle must inevitably start those 
snow masses on their downward career. 

After that, come the trouble shoot- 
ers on skis or snowshoes, packing 
heavy outfits of tools and rolls of 

emergency wire; for no pack ani- 

mals can be taken over those 

treacherous fields of snow. Usually 

the repairs in winter consist simply 

Mountain Trouble-Man. in dropping insulated wires twisted 

in pairs along the surface of that 

snow and connecting to the poles which have not been swept 

away. This may work well until the spring; or it may be 
carried out by another slide the next day. 

Twenty miles up the Little Cottonwood Canyon in the 
Wasatch Range—a canyon in Utah, almost as rugged, difficult 
and picturesque as the Royal Gorge of Colorado—lies the 

mining camp of Alta, which owes its ori- 
gin to the notorious Emma Mine. AI- 
though the Emma is now abandoned, 
there are other mines and a telephone 
line there, which was at first built along 
the canyon; sometimes down in the bed 
—sometimes half way up the mountain 
sides, wherever the construction seemed 
easiest. 

Every winter a large portion of it was 
swept out by slides; one winter it was 
replaced three times. So that, although 
construction had its sorrows, it was the 
trouble shooter who experienced what 
“Line Out!” really means. 

Last winter, on an 18-mile line between 
Alta and the Silver King Mine, com- 
munication stopped and a_troubleman 
was sent from each end to search for the 
cause. There is a trail passable for 
horses in summer, but in winter onl) 
snowshoes or skis can carry a man and 
his repair outfit. These men worked along 
the line from the two ends and met on 
the opposite sides of a gulch, down which 
a slide had occurred, carrying away the 


the troublemen, watching the signs of Lives Have Been Lost in This Canyon line; and while 200 feet apart and pre- 


the first cessation of storm, would start 

out on skis or snowshoes, and finding the break, would lay in- 
sulated wires, twisted in pairs, on the surface of the snow. 
This connection would work for awhile, but the next slide 
would carry the temporary arrangement to the bottom of the 
gulch. 


paring to work a temporary wire across, 
another slide came and swept one man away. 

That night the district manager, with five men, worked up 
the canyon from Murray to Alta and there organized a larger 
party for a search; but a terrific blizzard was raging and they 
had to keep in the lee of the mountains, or lose the entire 
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party. Another night was spent in a deserted sheepman’s opening and smashed, breaking his ankle. He had matches— 
shack, and the next morning they worked over to the slide. in fact, his entire kit was strapped to him, and he built a fire 
After many hours of digging and searching, one of them in the rough fireplace, found a small box of musty crackers, 
climbed the mountain to cut in bound up his ankle with strips 
a test instrument on one of the of an old blanket and made 
standing ends of the line, and himself at home, with some 
there, to his intense surprise hope of being extricated by a 
he found a ground wire con- relief party. 
nected up in good shape. He Two days passed; the crack- 
called Alta for information ers were gone, and he made a 
and was told that he could get desperate effort to dig out of 
some news from the Silver the snow. A ten-foot tunnel 
King, and this is what he got: gave him no gleam of daylight, 
“Trouble found and repaired. but brought him up against the 
You needn’t search for me, body of a cow which had, 
for I am here at the Silver doubtless, slipped over the rim 
King.” of the canyon and brought 
That was Buller, the man down the slide. After that, he 
who had been carried down took heart, for he had ample 
with a slide 30 feet deep. He food, and he gradually worked 
had dug himself out, cut in a a tunnel up for 30 feet and 
new piece of line during the came out of his grave. 





Troubleman Carries Snow Shoes in Summer. 


blizzard, and then worked over That was on the fourth day, 
to the mine. But it was only a telephone job, and all in the and he saw the snowshoe tracks of the relief party, but knew 
day’s work. that they were two or three days old. Early the next morning, 


In the same range, but 50 miles east, a trouble shooter named while there was a crust on the snow, he dragged himself up 
the mountain side and found 
the ground wire, which his 
judgment and_ experience 
told him the party would 
surely run, cut in with his 
test set, and sent his mes- 
sage. 

Such occurrences are un- 
common solely because of 
the wonderful escapes. The 
fatalities have been fre- 
quent; but linemen talk of 
them very little. 

“It’s best to forget those 
things,’ muttered a grizzly, 



















Telephone Cable, 13,000 Feet up San Juan Mts. 


Smith went up one of the canyons alone to locate a break. His 
instructions were to call in with his test instrument every 30 min- 
utes, and he did so for a few hours. Then a long interval passed 
and a relief party was sent out, but they did not find him. They 
made exhaustive search through several slides which had occurred; 
then they laid a new line over the snow and returned. 

Five days later a call came to the district office: “This is Smith. 
I’m in the Indian Canyon, just west of Wolf Gulch. Ankle broken. 
Can you send some help?” 

They fetched him out and heard his story. The slide had caught 
him while 600 feet up the mountain side; had swept him down 
into the bed of the canyon and through the doorway of an aban- 
doned prospector’s dugout. One of his snowshoes caught in the Cabin in the Region. of the San Juan Mts. 
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Then his eyes shaded with pathetic sym- 
“There was one I can’t forget; no man 
can who was there. A fellow was caught in the Fox Hill Can- 
yon and we heard of it quick and got after him. We located 
the slide before night and worked 20 hours—every minute— 
before we found him under 40 feet of snow. He was alive 


wrinkled troubleman. 
pathy, as he added: 


Wires Down But Not Out. 


then, but unconscious; and after a little work and a. stimulant 
he came out of it. I was kneeling over him, and as he rolled his 
eyes about, I saw that he recognized his old chums. Then, 
holding my hand, he murmured something. It was the old re- 
port: ‘Found the trouble and repaired it.’ And then he passed 
over.” 

Two years ago the company assembled its finest engineers, 
construction men and trouble shooters at a conference. The 
result of the discussion was the order: “Keep out of the can- 
yons. Go from peak to peak, above the snowslides.” 

Immediately preparations were made to carry out this order 
and now the routes of many lines which formerly were the 
cause of trouble have been entirely changed. 

The Arastra Gulch line was the first to be re-routed and re- 
built under that order. Like mountain goats the construction 
men swarmed up-the steep rocky sides of the gulch. Hanging 
to cliffs at dizzy heights, where a loose rock or a mis-step meant 
certain death, those men strung the heaviest steel cable that had 
ever been used in telephone work, hundreds of feet above the 
bottom of the gulch. They ran three 1,800-foot spans from 
peak to peak—one at a height of 800 feet. Cable and poles, 
tools and supplies had to be hauled into position for almost 
every rod of the way, by block and tackle. The cost of that 
line was six thousand dollars, probably the most expensive 
short telephone vline which is in existence. The construction 
of such high lines is far more costly and difficult than that of 
the previous gulch-level installations. Animals cannot be used 
for bringing up materials and supplies. But once the line is 
there, it is there to stay; the snowslide is defeated. The 
dramatic calling of the mountain telephone repairman will 
become as drab as that of the man who scales the poles above 
a city’s streets, and the construction gang, becoming moun- 
tain climbers, will attack their work with engineering science 
in the summer time, the danger minimized. 
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Meeting Dates of Iowa Association. 

The 18th annual meeting of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at the Chamberlain Hotel, 
Des Moines, on March 17, 18 and 19. There are several 
matters of special interest to the operating companies 
which, combined, will make this a very largely attended 
meeting. Secretary Chas. C. Deering says: “We expect 
the largest attendance in years; perhaps in our 18 years’ 
history. We are asking all the traveling men who call on 
the telephone trade to help advertise this meeting.” The 
fifth floor of the hotel will be used for exhibit purposes 
and reservations should be made with the hotel. 





Convention of Eastern Pennsylvania Independents. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held in the parlors of 
the Continental Hotel, Chambersburg, Pa., on February 18 
with 100 members present. Joseph F. Stockwell, operating 
manager of the Keystone Telephone Co., presided. There 
had been an impression among the Independent operators 
that the Bell telephone company was back of the tentative 
schedule of rates submitted to the telephone companies by 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, but Mr. 
Stockwell informed the convention he had been assured by 
officials of the Bell company that the Bell company is as 
much opposed to the schedule as are the Independents. 

There were addresses by E. M. Prisk, of Hazleton, Pa.; 
A. J. Ulrich, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Esther Young, of Co- 
lumbia, Pa., and Cameron L. Baer, of Harrisburg, Pa. Re- 
ports from the larger operating companies showing progress 
were presented. 

Henry M. Tracy, of Philadelphia, was chosen president 
of the association; Mrs. Esther Young, of Columbia, first 
vice-president; Harry Miller, of the Bethel & Mt. Aetna 
Telephone Co., second vice-president; O. K. Kines, of 
Harrisburg, secretary and treasurer; and J. F. Stockwell, of 
Philadelphia; Edward M. Prisk, of Hazleton; Charles A. 
Carl, and Cameron L. Baer, of Harrisburg, the executive 
committee. It was decided to hold the next quarterly 
meeting at Johnstown, in conjunction with the Western 
Pennsylvania Association, at a date to be determined upon 
by the executive committee of both associations. The 
members of the association were guests of the Keystone 
Telephone Co. at a banquet in the afternoon, at which 
President Tracy was the toastmaster. Immediately before 
adjournment a group photograph of the association was 
taken. The convention was voted the most successful held 
since the organization in Harrisburg in April, 1913. 





Meeting of Oklahoma Telephone Association. 

The 13th annual convention of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association convened at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, on February 10 and the program, as previ- 
ously published, was adhered to. ‘Considerable time was 
devoted to a discussion of the question of handling tolls. 
Most of the speakers emphasized the futility of attempt- 
ing to create uniform charges for all cases. 

Horace Truman, of Geary, was elected president of the 
association; L. T. Hine, of Purcell, vice-president, and 
Frank McGuire, of Broken Arrow, secretary-treasurer. 





Convention of Nebraska Association. 


The annual convention of the Nebraska Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at Columbus, Neb., on 
March 11, 12 and 13, 1914. The first session will be called 
to order at 7.30 p. m. on Wednesday, March 11. Presiden‘ 
C. J. Garlow is chairman of the local arrangements and 
hotel committee and all applications for space and reser- 
vations, says Secretary L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, should b« 
forwarded to Mr. Garlow at Columbus, Neb. 











Independent Telephone Finance—Past and Future 


Local Financing—Commission Regulation 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Having attended scores of Independent telephone con- 
ventions for the past decade, my principal recollection 
seems to be of papers given on the subject of Independent 
telephone securities. The nub of the papers was usually 
that Independent telephone securities were better than any 
other, and that financial men were losing great opportuni- 
ties in not invading our field. 

Nothing was ever said or read, in my hearing at least, 
of our weaknesses—and there were many too. We only 
heard the good side, naturally. 


Tt reminds me of the fable of the man and lion traveling 
together, and disputing, of course, which was superior. 


The man, to prove his point pointed to the sculpture 
along the road, which in every case, revealed the man in 
the act of overpowering the lion. But the lion replied that 
the sculpture was no argument, since it was so evident 
that men and not lions were the sculptors. 

Now all this early discussion of the merits of Independ- 
ent telephony as an investment, was a cry in the wilder- 
ness. The greatest event of history was heralded by a 
man crying in the wilderness. 

Events always cast their shadows before them, and we 
have been doing likewise, crying in the wilderness and 
market place, before our business has been recognized in 
its economic purity and strength. 


We have come to a period when it is no longer danger- 
ous to discuss some of the weaknesses of the Independent 
telephone business. The time has come when confession 
can be considered good for the soul. 

We know we started in a humble position. Telephone 
men really started the telephone business on a shoe string. 

Very few of them had a dollar they could call their own. 
But they started to hang up telephones, because all it 
seemed necessary to do was to let a daughter operate the 
board, collect the $1.50 and $1 per month, and get rich. 
You made so much for a couple of years that your friends 
put money in—they wanted to make 50 per cent. a year too. 

They were justified in this belief because nearly every 
publication recorded the story that the first telephone dol- 
lar, cast upon the waters, returned after many days 1,600 
fold. So you bought more telephones, stretched more iron 
wire upon trees, buildings and other people’s poles. In- 
stead of 150 telephones, you had 750. You owed the bank 
more money than you ever hoped to repay, so others had 
to come in. Your switchboard had to be replaced; your 
construction done over and a new building put up. 

You paid 50 per cent. the first year, 15 per cent. the sec- 
ond year, and 5 per cent. the third. In the fourth year, 
you and your stockholders learned that your rates were too 
low and that the telephone business was a legitimate 6 to 
8 per cent. enterprise, and not a gold mine. 


During this time, the Bell company, realizing your grow- 
ing influence in the community, began a campaign of cal- 
umny and abuse, the like of which has had no parallel. 
They bombarded your banker and your stockholders, with 
the eternal thought that you were an intruder in the tele- 
phone business, that a universal, interdependent and inter- 
communicating telephone system, under one head and con- 
trol, was the final answer to the. telephone situation. 

So actively was this divine right and natural monopoly 
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propaganda pushed, that it became a boomerang. So slow 
and expensive was the process of reaching this supposed 
normal and natural state, that the financiers and investors 
began to waken. They began to realize that possibly the 
idea was wrong; that even Bell securities were not the 
basis of a permanent and profitable investment. 

As a result, the Bell company quit issuing par stock, re- 
sorted to convertible bonds, and finally to bonds of their 
underlying licensee companies. As I have often said, they 
have taken the family jewels to the great public pawnshop. 


In spite of all that has been said and done, the telephone 
business is safely solvent. And in the nick of time, comes 
the realization of the truisms of the telephone business. 

We know that the Bell company has all it can do to 
keep up with the amazing growth in the cities, and we 
know that you are the people upon whom the development 
of the smaller community depends. 


Today we have a promise of peace; the connection of all 
lines; the stoppage of secret purchase; and best of all, the 
elimination of war. Here we have some of the requisites 
of sound financing—peace and constructiveness. 


It is a well known fact that our big Independent com- 
panies cannot keep pace with requirements. 

Outside of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, and a few other places, the Bell com- 
pany is far, far ahead in the matter of subscribers, not 
so much from public choice, but because the public can 
only get telephone service from the Bell in certain locali- 
ties. 

Every city expands yearly; new additions creep in to the 
city and it requires heroic efforts to keep up with them. 
As much as I dislike monopoly, I cannot help but speak 
a word of admiration for the manner in which the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. keeps up with its requirements. In 
any isolated spot, a citizen can get telephone service in 
a reasonable time. 

Accordingly, the Bell company by reason of its general 
financing power, can take care of all the larger cities alike, 
and as well, make the investment pay. 


But in the smaller community, its investment will not 
pay. Each telephone in a universal system has to carry 
its share of a general loading. It costs the Bell company 
$30 to operate a telephone in a small locality, regardless 
of gross earnings. 

The ultimate answer of this condition is that the small 
community would be without telephone service, unless it 
paid universal prices for it. Then the final analysis re- 
veals the fact that if the village or smaller community 
expects reasonably priced telephone service at all, they 
must be served by a locally owned and controlled com- 
pany, exempt from the universal loading charge, and op- 
erated at a profit. 

Today we have the recognition of this fact. It is ad- 
mitted by the Bell company, government, public, and tele- 
phone men. 

The universal telephone has been given its place be- 
cause of its fitness to sustain itself in that place. The 
local telephone has been given its place because of its fit- 
ness to sustain itself in its place. It is not politics,—sim- 
ply the law of economic selection. 
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Independent telephony was first financed at home, in 
the locality it serves. In the future, it must be financed at 
home. The home is its Alpha and Omega. 

It has neither gained nor lost. It is still at its starting 
place—and better, its proper place. 

The New York and Chicago market places know little 
or nothing about you and today, by the nature of things, 
do not want to know you any better, because you can’t, 
and also would be unwilling, to pay the price of their ac- 
quaintance, any more than you would care to travel in the 
Vanderbilt class socially. 


Then it costs too much to finance a small enterprise. 
The larger one can only stand it in a relative sense. 

You go to Chicago or New York for money—even your 
expenses and time are about all you can really stand. 
After a few weeks’ work, you induce the financier to look. 
He will send a man at your expense. He is a high liver 
too—his meals cost more than 25 or 50 cents, the pre- 
vailing price in your town. 

When the financier finds you can stand his test, he 
offers you $80 for your $100 bonds and insists upon a big 
share of your stock—even sometimes 51 per cent. And 
still another thing, you have to agree to sell about 75 
per cent. of the bond issue to your home folks at par. 

Think of how much you and your community lose by 
such a transaction! Why nat evolve some way of saving 
this vast amount of money? 


Don’t think that there is any collusion among brokers, 
or any embargo against you in New York and Chicago. 
So many telephone men have worn out shoes on the streets 
of these places looking for a place to sell their securities. 

They invariably feel that there is a special mark against 
telephone paper. It is not at all the case. 

1 have been all over Chicago, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and all over the hard coal district of Pennsyl- 
vania, where so many investors live, with men trying to 
interest investment in steam and trolley roads, irrigation, 
drainage, electric power and telephones, and I heard the 
same story. 

So the truth must be told. If you can’t finance at home, 
you are up against a cold, cruel game. 

Don’t waste any time on the big city markets. 
expect anything from that source. 

Put your house in order and give the home folks a de- 
cent chance to share your lot with you. Get out of the 
garrets and attics, and go into your own building. Or 
clean up and make your business command respect by its 
neatness and look of efficiency. 

I know of one large concern which missed much needed 
financing because its general office was unkempt and un- 
swept. It betrayed the whole organization. 


Do not 


TELEPHONY not long ago published a paper written by 
W. F. Goodrich of LaCrosse. It is the best and most 
sensible thing I have read for many years. Mr. Goodrich 
is financial manager of ‘the wonderfully successful La- 
Crosse Telephone Co. 

Every one of you has just as good ground work as Mr. 
Goodrich had when he started. He had no picnic, nor did 
he have anything greatly favoring him. It was an uphill 
climb. I want to give you a few quotations from his ar- 
ticle, I can’t improve upon them: 

“Before starting out, be sure to have good reason for 
selling—such as a new building, profitable construction, etc. 

“The first question asked you ‘What do you want money 
for?’ is answered in advance. 

“Issue common stock in $100 denominations, and pre- 
ferred in $50 size, paying 7 per cent. and being cumulative, 
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all being voting stock and with liberal redemption clauses. 
This attracts people with savings bank deposits, who are 
looking for a safe place to invest and earn more than 
3 per cent. 

“All business and professional men should be carefully 
solicited. This not only brings you into personal contact 
with~ desirable subscribers, but it always secures some 
new telephone contracts as well. 

“Do not pass dividends to pay for extensions—for stock- 
holders are entitled to them. 

“Avoid bonds, for people prefer dividends to clipping 
coupons. 

“Go into the newspapers and give yourself the publicity 
due your efforts.” 

In brief, that is the LaCrosse plan. 

It has made Johnstown a famous spot in Independent 


telephony. It has made countless others almost as suc- 
cessful. 

You are a local issue. When General Hancock made 
his famous remark about the tariff, he unconsciously 


struck the keynote of the telephone business. 

You are a home concern. You must be active at home, 
and you can’t go away to get your money. Just as a mine, 
it lies concealed under your feet. 

If you go away and get a big block of money all at 
once, you will spend it all at once and be worse off than 
before. 

Poverty has been the biggest factor in the success of 
the telephone business from your Independent standpoint. 
It has taught the value of money. 

In the contest with the universal telephone propaganda, 
you came off victorious because you could give service 
just as good for less and yet make a profit. 


Many states now have commission control, and the 
commissions are just as much your friends as they are 
friends of the public. They will first of all protect your 
stockholders, for it is the theory of the law that your 
property can not be taken away from you without due 
process of law. Besides, your probation days are over. 

You are no longer a fledgling in the telephone business. 
It takes from 15 to 20 years of continued effort to pound 
a security into the minds of conservative investors. 

Your time is up! You have been weighed in the eco- 
nomic balances, and you have not been found wanting. 
You have proved the stability and permanence of your 
business. You are no fly by night force. You are sim- 
ply here to stay. 


You had a right to expect the conservative investor to 
take your word for it. Your word was founded on hope 
and not on the rock of experience. You had great prob- 
lems to meet. You had greater obstacles ahead. 

You were on trial, to demonstrate to the world, not 
only your economic fitness, but your right to be in the 
telephone business at all. Today, you know you are wel- 
come to possession of the local field with the good wishes 
and blessings of the Bel! company upon your head. 


Then the banking laws have changed. As time goes on 
local industry will be more and more encouraged. 

Banks will have less reason to stay in Wall and LaSalle 
Streets. They will think more of the opportunities about 
them, and literally under their feet. 


There is no doubt in my mind that we are in the valley 
and well toward the upgrade. For a long time, I could 
not tell how fast we were coming down, but I knew we 
were coming down all right. 




















February 21, 1914: 


Today, we have thrown off half our burdens and all our 
illusions. We know our limitations too, and fully 
realize our responsibilities. We have no false pride left, 
yet we have reason to pride ourselves that we have sur- 
vived the most vigorous war in industrial history. 

Home is our place, our destiny and a great one at that. 
However humble and commonplace it may look to you, it 
is your opportunity and if you do not embrace it, some 
more sensible man will. 

You have a right to an honest living—a fair rate and a 
fair return upon your investment—and commissions to en- 
force it. And remember that there are few business en- 
terprises having that guarantee. Your druggist, grocer, 
butcher and dry goods man has no such fortune as you 
have. What else can an investor ask? 

Large things are not necessarily good. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, sold $6,000,000 
of bonds to a New York house. 

The New York house went over on the train and sold 
them to Philadelphians. The price was 92%. And finally 
the dealer went into bankruptcy, and the Independent com- 
pany lost $160,000. 


The dealing in Independent securities of late, concerns 
the Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. Its 
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issue of $400,000 was taken by a Chicago house and over 
subscribed. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently sold, 
over the counter, nearly $200,000 worth of preferred stock 
to Buffalo people. 

In all these places, it is peculiarly observed that com- 
petition exists. So it proves that there is no specific prej- 
udice against telephone paper. 


In your own community, under the control of the state, 
with little or no competition, you answer the demand of 
the most conservative investor. 

There is enough life insurance money paid in your town 
to meet your expansion alone. No widow could do better 
than to invest in your 7 per cent. preferred, and all under 
commission control. No community is too small to be 
without this opportunity. 


It took 15 years of hard and uphill struggle to reach the 
goal. You went through with a cheerful mind, and with 
much hope. 

You can face the future with hopes realized. 
ask anything better? 


Can you 


Moral: Financing, as charity, should begin at home. 


Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Given Out by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their 
Operations During the Past Year—Reports Show Increase in Earnings, Subscribers 
and Equipment—Publicity Given by Local Papers 


Keystone Telephone Company Earnings. 
The following comparative statement of earnings has been 
issued by the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
covering the operations of the combined companies: 


For month ended 


Jan. 31, Year 
1914 Previous 
CR CAI oasis aoslowis oiede aioe eis $107,479 $104,027 
Operating expenses and taxes........ 54,279 54,412 
ee SE 5 655 conten site ceakeves 53,200 49,615 
EGaG MUCTESE CRACBCS so iciccis ci dvicsices 26,733 25,575 
GE SUERINE ai5d. stn eiecndanseciewmcies 26,467 24,040 





Annual Report of the New York Telephone Co. 
The report of the New York Telephone Co., for the year 
ended December 31, 1913, compares as follows: 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
Telephone rev.$46,831,034 $43,223,623 $39,189,966 $36,353,899 
Exp. & tax.... 34,834,428 31,276,208 29,013,188 25,734,733 
Net. tel. earn.. 11,996,606 11,947,415 10,176,777 10,619,165 
Divs. & int..... 5,770,395 5,356,176 5,043,707 3,840,604 
Misc. earn’gs.. 15,278 9,579 2,536 36,944 
Tot. net earn.. 17,782,279 17,313,170 15,223,020 14,496,714 
Int. charges... 3,494,695 2,951,845 2,395,826 2,150,714 
Balance ...... *14,287,584 14,361,325, 12,827,194 12,346,000 
Dividends . 10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 8,712,488 
Surplus ...... 4,287,584 4,361,325 2,827,194 3,633,512 


*Equal to 11.43 per cent. on $125,000,000 capital stock, as 
compared with 11.48 per cent. on same stock previous year. 


The profit and loss account follows: 


anes, Beene O SOG8 ce ... . 5 onc eis melee esiaig s,e.0% $14,666,003 
Surplus for year ended December 31, 1913........ 4,287,584 
We Es gas cewek eee Nee ee sae ce ae os 18,953,587 
Mesceligneous 1eme 26.6 6.66 6-08EN. 608 oe chek iis 37,818 





Reserve for contingencies 
Profit and loss surplus 


2,500,000 
. 16,415,769 


The general balance sheet of the New York Telephone 
Co. as of Dec. 31, 1913, compares as follows: 


ASSETS. 
1913 1912 1911 1910 

Plant ......$177,621,002 $1 10,545,646 $99,918,287 $91,055,265 
Real estate... 20,578,872 18,397,313 15,641,363 15,288,697 
Stks. & bds.. 81,493,102 77,986,952 72,545,900 72,242,000 
Bills & accounts 

receivable. 24,126,781 29,824,250 17,223,411 19,931,170 
Supp. & fixt. 3,304,241 3,674,167 2,776,764 3,492,634 
Pre’pd. a 554,149 300,955 225,769 152,101 
Skg. funds .. 91,679 182,547 174,047 172,519 
Cash & dep.. 1,987,669 3,231,391 -1,944,023 3,862,446 

TOG ss. s< 249,757,495 244,143,222 210,449,567 206,196,835 

LIABILITIES. 

Cap. stock. $125,000,000 $125,000,000 $125,000,000 $125,000,000 
Bond debt. 75,391,015 76,473,760 51,752,660 52,304,000 
R. est. mtg. 19,000 19,000 re 
Accts, pay. 2,131,069 2,128,315 1,664,819 1,760,196 
Bills pay.. 1,205,000 ES: auc pvaaee 
Unearned 

rev. 59,365 | a Pm een 
Employes’ 

benefit .. 2,000,000 Ree ( 8 lft tte 0Oti‘“‘(‘s ww 
Acerd. liab. 1,681,812 1,195,483 668,146 1,034,394 
Reserve for 

repl. 21,854,107 18,389,293 14,281,830 11,778,818 
Sur. & res. 

for cont. 20,416,127 18,089,823 17,043,110 14,319,424 

Total . 249,757,495 244,143,222 210,449,567 206,196,835 


In his statement to the stockholders President U. N. 
Bethell says: 

“On Dec. 31, 1913, there were 1,082,765 stations in the sys- 
tem directly operated by your company and its local con- 
necting companies, an increase during the year of 96,985. 
Including the associated and connecting companies, there 
were in service in the whole system at the end of the year 
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1,931,984 stations, an increase during the year of 175,641 
stations. 

“Under the plan for employes’ pensions, disability bene- 
fits and insurance, adopted Jan. 1, 1913, there has been 
paid out from the fund during the past year $224,439. The 
interest added amounted to $76,358, leaving a balance of 
$148,081, which has been appropriated to restore the fund 
to its original amount of $2,000,000.” 





Annual Report of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

The gross earnings of the Chicago Telephone Co. in 
1913, as reported to the stockholders, increased approxi- 
mately $1,736,000 over those of 1912, to a total of $16,274,- 
602. Operating expenses, taxes, etc., increased $1,426,000, 
to a total of $12,668,634, leaving net earnings $3,605,968. 
This is $310,000 more than in the net in the preceding 
year. 

Interest charges increased $108,117 to $969,413. After 
the payment of this charge the amount available for divi- 
dends was $2,636,554, or 9.76 per cent. on the $27,000,000 
capital stock. This compares with 9.35 per cent. in 1912 
and 8.34 per cent. in 1911. 

Dividends paid during the year were $2,160,000, or 8 
per cent. on the capital stock, leaving $475,554 as sur- 
plus earnings for the year. 

The statements of earnings and expenses for the last 
three years compare as folldws: 


1913 1912 1911 

Gross earnings .......-..$16,274,602 $14,538,399 $12,678,390 
Operating expenses 6,620,413 5,730,674 5,203,107 
Current maint. 2,581,391 2,655,550 2,548,222 
Depreciation 2,608,529 2,063,594 1,680,000 
Taxes 858,300 792,871 720,000 
Deductions 12,668,634 11,242,690 10,151,329 
Net earnings 3,605,968 3,295,708 2,527,061 
Interest 969,413 761,296 264,521 
Balance 2,636,554 2,534,412 2,262,540 
Dividends 2,160,000 2,160,000 . 2,160,000 
Appn. to sink. fd. ........ 1,000 
Surplus 475,554 374,412 

The Chicago Telephone Co. balance sheet, as of Decem- 
ber 31 compares as follows: 


ASSETS. 


1913 1912 

A aes Se ten ee $ 5,396,735 $ 4,901,925 
42,133,333 36,522,783 
1,356,886 1,597,863 
393,696 933,663 
8,487,960 11,230,892 
9,952 11,252 
3,000 2,000 


Real estate 
Telephone plant 

Furniture, tools and supplies........ 
Cash and deposits 

Bills and accounts receivable 

Stocks and bonds 

Sinking fund assets 





$57,781,565 $55,200,380 


$27,000,000 $27,000,000 
19,004,000 19,000,000 
14,000 14,000 
3,500 4,000 
1,923,065 991,879 
871,900 781,230 
59,470 65,500 
400,000 400,000 
7,707,841 6,614,689 
135,022 134,022 
662,763 195,058 


Capital stock issued 

First mortgage bonds 

Other bonds assumed 

Real  €state mMoOrt@aees...... oi 0.0052. 
Accounts payable 

Accrued liabilities not due 
Premium on first mtg. bonds 
Employes’ benefit fund 
Replacement reserves 
Miscellaneous reserve 
Surplus 





$57,781,565 $55,200,380 


The total number of telephones in service December 
31 was 430,812. This was an increase of 48,275 over 1912. 
Six years ago the number of telephones the company had 
in service was 202,681, or less than half as many as now. 
The number of miles of wire in use December 31 was 
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1,139,471, an increase of 239,941 miles over 1912. The in- 
crease in Chicago continues to be largely in the low-priced 
service, the “nickel a day” being in the larger propor- 
tion. 

“To care for the new subscribers added in 1912,” says 
President B. E. Sunny, in his report, “the plant account 
was increased $4,283,664, and in 1913, $5,869,589. Approx- 
imately $6,000,000 will be required for the purpose in 1914. 

Since Jan. 1, 1912, when a fund of $400,000 was set aside 
for pension, disability and insurance of employes, finan- 
cial aid has been rendered in 1,555 cases of sickness, 709 
accidents and three deaths. There were two pension pay- 
ments. The total paid out was $105,418. This payment, 
plus $6,000 for administration, was charged to operating 
expenses and the fund restored to $400,000. 

At the annual meeting the old officers and directors were 
re-elected. 


Annual Meeting at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Mt. Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Secretary Harry C. Devin 
reported a total of 4,667 subscribers, a net gain in nine 
months of 87 in the towns of Mt. Vernon, Fredericktown, 
Centerburg, Gambier, Danville, Bladensburg, Brandon and 
North Liberty. President Frank L. Beam made an interest- 
ing use of statistics in a statement showing the number 
of telephones per 1,000 people as follows: For every 1,000 
people in the world 12 telephones; in the United States 
88; in Canada 57; Denmark 40; Switzerland 25; Germany 
18; France 7; Great Britain 12; Ohio 130; Knox county, 
Ohio, 187; Mt. Vernon, per thousand people, 326 telephones. 
Of these telephones the Independents in Ohio have 77, in 
Knox county 156, in Mt. Vernon 270. Of this number the 
Bell has 43 in Ohio, 31 in Knox county and 56 in Mt. 
Vernon. 

The following directors were elected: Frank L. Beam, 
W. P. Bogardus, Harry C. Devin, E. O. Arnold, P. S. Kel- 
ser, B. D. Herron, Rev. R. G. McClelland. The directors 
met and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Frank L Beam; vice-president, W. P. Bogar- 
dus; secretary, Harry C. Devin; treasurer and general man- 
ager, Edward O. Arnold. 








Canadian Telephone Statistics. 
There is now one telephone for every 15.2 persons in 
Canada, according to a statistical report issued this week 
by the comptroller of statistics in the railway department 


of Canada. There are 1,075 private, co-operative, or mu- 
nicipal telephone organizations. During the past year 
17 new municipal services, 129 co-operative services, 175 
joittt stock services, and 32 partnership services, were es- 
tablished. The total cost of the systems now in opera- 
tion is placed at $69,214,971. The gross earnings were 
$14,877,278 for the year, or $32.13 per telephone, and the 
cost of operation was $11,175,689, or $24.10 per telephone. 





How Rochester, Ind., Company Has Succeeded. 

The Rochester Telephone Co., of Rochester, Ind., has under- 
gone extensive repairs during the last year. The company 
was started May 30,, 1896, with fewer than 100 subscribers. 
Today it is serving about 1,100 people. The management 
has advertised consistently, using space to urge the many 
uses to which the service can be put. The company frequent- 
ly holds “open house” weeks when inspection of the plant 
is invited. 

“Getting people in here to see how we run things,” says 
Superintendent Tully Pontious, “makes for a better under- 
standing all around. We believe in sending everybody away 
with a more tolerant spirit and a carnation in the buttonhole.” 


















South Dakota Independents Meet in Annual Convention 


An Important Feature of Eleventh Annual Meeting, Held at Sioux Falls, Last Week, was Paper by Manford 


Savage, Past President of National Association Who Sounded Warning Against Monopoly 
of Government Ownership of Telephone Lines 


The 11th annual convention of the South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held at Sioux Falls 
on February 11 and 12. Manford Savage, past president of 
the National Independent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the convention, dealing with various matters of 
vital interest to telephone men at this time. A. C. Craig, 
general auditor of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., gave an illustrated talk on the best system of tele- 
phone accounting adapted to telephone companies having 
from 100 to 1,000 telephones. Mr. Hill, of Page & Hill, 
St. Paul, read a paper on “Pole Preservation.” Other speak- 
ers were J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago and D. M. Neill. The 
latter spoke on “Experiences with National and State As- 
sociations and State Legislatures.” A member of the 
South Dakota Railroad Commission was present at the 
convention and spoke in favor of co-operation between the 
telephone companies and the commission. He was well re- 
ceived and impressed the members of the association with 
the desire of the commission to be fair to the telephone com- 
panies. 

J. A. Steninger, of Parker, was elected president of the 
association; M. Ryan, of Beresford, vice-president, and 
A. S. Hall, of Redfield, secretary and treasurer. 

The address by Manford Savage was especially well re- 
ceived and inspired the following resolution: 





Moved, seconded and carried that Mr. Savage be 
thanked for his splendid address and that we ask 
its publication in “Telephony,” that we may be able 
to study it. 











AppRESS OF MANFoRD SAVAGE. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to come to South 
Dakota. Your enterprising and persistent secretary has 
insisted on several occasions that I do so, but each time 
anforseen difficulties have prevented I shall speak to you 


just as an ordinary plain citizen of this country and as° 


a telephone man. 

I am unable to say much, ii anything, to you that will 
help you in solving the many practical problems which 
daily confront you in the operation of a telephone plant. 
Of course, I could not have been in the business 13 years 
without absorbing a little actual operating knowledge 
but my real work has been along other lines. 

The first few years of my telephone experience was 
spent in fighting the Bell telephone company, and, be- 
lieve me, it was some fight. We scratched and fought 
until today we have in the cities of Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Ill., a pretty fair telephone plant that has no con- 
nection with the Bell, and, as actions speak louder than 
words, I am entitled to be classed as a fairly Independent 
telephone man. 

Leaving, then, to others better qualified than myself to 
present to you technical ideas that will be of benefit to 
you, permit me to speak on the practical lines. I do not 
by any means underestimate the value that comes to 
every man engaged in the operation of a telephone plant, 
from talking it over with those doing the same kind of 
work. Therein lies the great benefit from state and dis- 
trict associations. When you come to an association rep- 
resenting the whole country, as a national association 
should, it must do an entirely different kind of work. Not 
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that a national association should be indifferent to many 
things which are of the greatest practical benefit to tele- 
phone men all over the country. It is in a position to do 
much of this more effectively than the smaller associa- 
tions. For instance, the practical education which a tele- 
phone man can get from attending a national convention 


and studying the exhibits so numerous and so complete 











Manford Savage. 


A. S. Hall. 














as to make a veritable exposition, cannot be over-valued. 
In the larger work, however, of bringing the telephone 
business to a higher plane and giving it an opportunity 
for a nation-wide efficiency, is the real function of such a 
body. 

Many causes have in the past prevented the telephone 
business from standing where, of right, it should stand: 
In the very forefront of the industries of the country. 
Because the invention of no human being is so necessary 
to the business and social life of the people as the 
phone. Other means of communication overcome 
tance and time. The telegraph conveys the dots and 
dashes to the trained operator who translates them into 
the letters and words which make up the message from 
him who sends to him who receives. The wireless, with 
almost inconceivable magic, seizes the sound waves from 
the air we breathe and throws them again into space preg- 
nant with meaning, to a point a thousand miles distant 
where they are captured by the receiving apparatus, and, 
with the aid of the trained employe, the message is born. 
But if you do away with the telephone, where on all the 
earth, in the space above or in the waters beneath, is there 
a means of conveying human intelligence where the tones 
of the voice of him who talks falls on the ears of him who 
listens? 

No. skilled employe is required to translate the 
message, but, if not face to face though hundreds of miles 
apart, the one who talks is still within hearing distance of 
him to whom he talks. We do not convey a message at 
the request of the sender. We simply furnish facilities by 
means of which the sender delivers his own message in 
his own words. It requires no argument at this time to 


tele- 
dis- 
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show that a telephone subscriber receives more for the 
money he pays than he can possibly receive from the ex- 
penditure of a. like sum of money for any necessity of 
modern life. 

Herbert Spencer says the most important thing in life 
is earning a living. This philosophy applies to Independ- 
ent telephone companies more strongly than to other cor- 
porations, because no man can be independent who is not 
making a living. No telephone company can be independ- 
ent that is not making a profit. No company can be locally 
owned that has not the ability to earn dividends. 

No one who is conversant with the facts will deny that 
telephone plants, at least in smaller cities and in the coun- 
try, are not showing reasonable net profits. Telephone 
companies are now classed by law as public service cor- 
porations and that classification has imposed on us many 
burdens and duties that were unknown to us in the be- 
ginning of the business. Perhaps the most important duty 
to which many of us paid no attention was providing a 
depreciation fund. Practically every law placed on the 
statute books of the various states, every congressional 
enactment, and the rules adopted by all the regulatory 
bodies concerning or having jurisdiction over public utili- 
ties, provide that every public service corporation shall 
set aside a depreciation fund. This is not done wholly 
for the benefit of the company but on the theory that if 
the company is to serve the public, it must remain at all 
times in a condition to perform service. 

In trying to comply with the law, the small company 
throughout the country is met by the fact that rates 
charged barely cover operating expense, and to set aside 


anything for: depreciation means that the stockholder 
shall receive nothing on his investment. But neither com- 
mission nor law will insist upon this condition. The duty 


is reciprocal—if the law compels the setting aside of a 
depreciation fund to secure to the public a continued serv- 
ice, it also compels the public to pay a rate that will yield 
a depreciation fund above operating expenses and a rea- 
sonable return on the capital invested. 

This is the theory upon which all law affecting public 
service corporations is based. When we come to the 
practice, we find, frequently, considerable difficulty in get- 
ting what we should have, for many reasons. First, the 
law as put on the statute books, generally represents pub- 
lic opinion. The public has been accustomed to pay a rate 
so low that the company could neither make a profit nor 
give good service. In many cases, franchises were forced 
on the company by those who knew little about the actual 
cost of furnishing continuous service and nothing about 
depreciation. 

TELEPHONE Dogs Nort INcrEASE Cost oF LIVING. 

One of the most important things today before Inde- 
pendent telephone men is to educate the people so that 
they shall demand good service and pay what it is worth. 
A reasonable rate can be paid and still telephone service 
be the cheapest thing a man buys. I have seen it stated 
that among the items of the high cost of living was the 
telephone. The brilliancy of the man who made that 
statement is only exceeded by his lack of horse sense. 
An average family will, from its use, save enough in shoe 
leather alone in one year to pay for the telephone for 
twelve months. Man can invest five or 10 cents a day in 
no way that will bring greater business results, more pro- 
tection to property and life itself than in buying telephone 
service. One illustration: Some time ago a farmer came 
into our office and asked if we could put a telephone in his 
farm: residence right away. We told him we could and 
that it was customary to pay three months in advance. 
He said he wanted to pay a year in advance because the 
night before he had ruined a hundred and fifty dollar horse 
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in racing through the mud for a physician which he could 
have saved if he had had a telephone in his house. 


CAMPAIGN FoR ADEQUATE RATES. 


I am not sure how the campaign for adequate rates 
should be conducted. It is largely a local matter and will 
have to be conducted along lines to fit home conditions, 
but adequate depreciation must be provided for. TIllus- 
trating the large sums of money required to be paid out 
by a mutual company was an occurrence in my county in 
Illinois. Two years ago, in March, the most destructive 
sleet storm on telephone and telegraph companies ever 
known in central Illinois came down upon us, destroying 
all country lines. The mutual company of which I speak, 
assessed its members to rebuild its lines and succeeded, 
about September first, in getting them in good shape. The 
13th of January following, another sleet storm substan- 
tially as destructive as the last, swept down and destroyed 
the newly built lines. The directors of the company 
locked the doors of the central office and the plant was 
sold, to the highest bidder. The stockholders refused to 
stand the assessments necessary to rebuild. The pay- 
ment of a few dollars more rental per year, for the length 
of time the company had been in business, would have 
made a fund sufficiently large to have rebuilt the plant 
after each sleet storm. 

We shall have more time in the future to turn our at- 
tention not only to neglected matters like depreciation 
but to exert a power in solving new and grave problems 
now thrust upon us by the ever-changing conditions, be- 
cause the right of Independent companies to continue in 
business and make a fair return on investment is gener- 
ally admitted. There are, however, new questions of the 
gravest import confronting telephone men today that de- 
mand our most serious consideration. The fact that our 
business does come in direct daily contact with a larger 
number of men and women than any other, gives us a 
most powerful influence in directing public opinion if we 
unitedly move in one direction. 

It so happens that the interests of Independent telephone 
men and those things which are of real benefit to the 
people, lie along the same lines. In the past, all Inde- 
pendent telephone men throughout the country have not 
agreed as to the details of operation, the kind of legisla- 
tion, or the method of regulation which should be adopted, 
but one thing they have stood as a unit for, and that is 
“anti-monopoly.” That cry rings as true today as it has 
at any time in the years gone by. Voters filled with all 
the zeal of the crusaders of old have followed the banner 
of “anti-monopoly” to the polls and cast their ballots as 
Manufacturers, commercial bodies, firms and in- 


one man. 
dividuals, have banded together for protection against 
monopoly. Statutes have been enacted, the provisions 


of the common law enforced by the courts against monop- 
oly and new regulatory bodies provided for who are given 
the power to enforce anti-monopoly laws both national 
and state. But what is more significant as indicating the 
trend of the times is that many of the large concerns in 
which there is the greatest concentration of financial 
power, are re-adjusting their affairs to make them con- 
form to the all-prevailing anti-monopoly spirit of the 
American people. 

It may well be asked of this convention, in view of the 
change since we began business, in the light of accom- 
plished facts, may not Independent telephone men regard 
anti-monopoly as a dead issue? This is undoubtedly true 
so far as it relates to our competitors in the telephon« 
field. But the call comes to us again to put on the shielc 
of defense and raise the sword of offense and march for- 
ward once more under the banner of anti-monopoly. 
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There is now proposed and being urged in many quar- 
ters the most stupendous, the most far-reaching, and the 
most dangerous monopoly known in the history of this 
nation. It is a cry that tickles the ear of the unthinking 
and the more dangerous because of the purpose to build 
this monopoly on anti-monopoly sentiment. I can con- 
ceive of no monopoly more dangerous to the liberties of 
the American people than the proposal for government 
ownership of the telegraph and telephone business. 

Let us first consider a few matters of a very practical 
nature which affects us as telephone men, not shared by 
the general public. In order to overcome the unfair pro- 
posal that the government shall go into competition with 
its own citizens, it is proposed to take over substantially 
all telephone plants. Fearing the people will rebel against 
the expenditure of such an enormous amount of the tax- 
payers’ money required to pay the actual cost of telephone 
plants constructed in this country, it is proposed to take 
them over at an appraisal made by the government and 
the estimated cost of the acquisition is placed at about one- 
sixth of the investment figured on the actual money put 
into it. In other words, to put the value low enough so 
that the people will consent to have the purchase price 
taken out of the national treasury, it is proposed to confiscate 
five-sixths of the value of securities of innocent investors. 


Abstract theories of government may permit the law- 
making power to do things more unfair than equity and hon- 
est dealings would permit between man and man, but 
I do not believe it. What principle of commercial law 
would permit one individual to say to another, “I propose 
to take over your property at an appraised price fixed by 
my appraisers.” Yet this is exactly what the advocates 
of this government ownership propose the government 
shall do. Scientific appraisement wholly disregards the capital 
invested in the unprofitable experimental stage, the human 
energy and brain power expended in pioneering both along 
inventive and commercial lines. 


The great government of the United States refuses to 
put a dollar into the enterprise, until it is made a going 
concern to such an extent that it is the greatest blessing 
of modern life, and then says: “All uncertainty is past, it 
is now a good, practical and safe proposition in such gen- 
eral demand, I guess I will take it away from you at a 
figure I think is fair and run it myself and, in fixing val- 
ues, there will be no capitalization of brains.” 

Time will not permit me to go into the many reasons 
which appeal to every business man engaged in furnishing 
telephone service, why we should fight this proposed gov- 
ernment monopoly. ‘There are, however, just as many 
and just as strong reasons why the users of telephone and 
telegraph service should oppose it. 

From an excellent editorial in the Chicago Tribune, 
which paper no one will charge as opposed to progress, 
I take a few most excellent arguments against this gov- 
ernment monopoly from the standpoint of the user of 
telephone and telegraph service: 


Government ownership of telegraph wires would mean 
government censorship of the matter transmitted over 
them. It would mean an extension of the powers of what 
is becoming offensive and obnoxious bureaucracy. It 
would mean a widening of the domain in which bureau 
chiefs and their subordinates assume legislative and judi- 
cial functions. 

In America a dictatorial bureaucracy is repugnant to 
every instinct and obnoxious to every principle of gov- 
ernment. It does away with established and defined proc- 
esses which protect liberty. It sets up the dictum of a 
.chief or subordinate as the law. The definition of rights 
is in the ipse dixit of some official. 

Censorship when it becomes political is a danger to 
freedom; when it becomes stupid it is a danger to intelli- 
gence. 
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The postoffice is the most powerful political organiza- 
tion in the federal government. Postmasters are active 
political agents. Sometimes they carry their political 
functions into their work as post servants, even to the 
extent of tampering with mail matter they know to be in 
the interest of hostile political propaganda. That is aside 
from censorship. They are also the agents by which 
orders restricting or prohibiting the use of the mails are 
executed. They, or officials like them, would be the cen- 
sors of telegrams. 

It is not often that they have the opportunity to be cen- 
sors of mail on their own initiative, but in the case of tele- 
grams they always would have the opportunity. All that 
would be necessary would be to hold for instructions 
from Washington. The loss of time would be suppression. 

In the case of the telegraph every government employe 
in charge of a telegraph office would have authority, by 
merely holding for instructions, to determine what might 
and what might not be sent. 

This would be the most damaging sort of censorship 
that the freedom of speech and of the press has been sub- 
jected to in this country. 


The practical telephone man will see many more seri- 
ous objections that would arise on the part of the user. 
The government operating mails and telephone and tele- 
graph is entirely different. In the mail you seal your let- 
ter and the most important or sacred message is free from 
lawful scrutiny by the government employe. With a tele- 
phone or telegraph, every word sent is known to third parties, 
with consequences that might be disastrous. 


In all ages and in all climes the idea of a fraternal gov- 
ernment has appealed to a large portion of the people, 
particularly to those who have lacked the initiative and 
the energy to become fairly successful. They have with 
intense longing looked forward to the time when the gov- 
ernment would make unnecessary any effort on their part 
by supplying them with all things needed and make life 
one sweet dream. It is not with them the Lord will pro- 
vide, but the government. But to a man who looks upon 
work as one of the joys of existence there is nothing more 
abhorent than the government going into competition with 
its own citizens. 


{ am glad that Independent telephone men, _ regard- 
less of where they are operating and without the slightest 
difference as to whether they belong to this or that asso- 
ciation, are awakening to the necessity of fighting this 
proposed monopoly. In the national convention just closed 
the subject was vigorously discussed on the floor of the 
convention. Recently B. G. Hubbell of Buffalo, N. Y., then 
president of the new association, spoke before the Repub- 
lican Club, in New York, and in a most forcible and trench- 
ant manner presented the arguments of an Independent tele- 
phone man against the proposition. 

Every telephone man knows that the present perfection 
of telephone apparatus is due to the fact that there was 
no monopoly but that human genius looked forward to 
an untrammeled market for the product of his brain. With 
the telephones owned by the government the stimulus for 
invention is practically all gone. You know how slow the 
government is to adopt new things or make a change. One 
instance: The tunnel company in Chicago offered to con- 
tract to carry the mails underground from one railroad 
station to another at a fair rate. The postoffice department 
decided that the conveyance by horse-drawn vehicles was 
best. 

For its greatness the United States owes more to the 
patent office which is the index of the records of the ac- 
complishments of the inventive genius of the American peo- 
ple and no monopoly, government or private, should be 
permitted to do that which tends to discourage invention. 
But after all, the best argument against government owner- 
ship of telephones is that, with commission control, there is 
no need for it. 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 


and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


Alliance Hall, a one-story frame building, famous in the 
days when Granges and Farmers’ Alliances flourished in many 
localities was still owned and controlled by a company of 
farmers, among them several of the members of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. When it was finally decided to 
hold a conference with’ Mr. Barrows, permission to make 
use of the musty, cobweb-decorated hall on the second floor 
was readily secured. Accordingly, Mr. Runkel came to Crane- 
ville, accompanied by his wife and two daughters, early upon 
the eventful day, which was to mean so much or so little to 
the rural residents on one hand and Craneville on the other. 

After caring for the pleasure of his family and the comfort 
of his team, he proceeded to the hall, groped his way up the 
dark stairway, across the unlighted room, and pushed open 
a rusty hinged shutter. There was a long, wailing, unmelo- 
dious shriek from the rust-bound hinges, followed by five others 
of a similar nature, as the light was gradually given access 
to the room. The benches, which the last gathering within 
the historic room had overturned, were righted, and Mr. 
Runkel returned to the street to await the arrival of his neigh- 
bors. 

For several years, Mr. Runkel had vigorously and success- 
fully opposed every attempt of the Mutuals to establish a 
station within the limits of Craneville. For this reason Mr. 
Runkel and his associates presumed that Mr. Barrows would 
make like opposition. Finding that he manifested no particu- 
lar interest in the matter, they had come to the conclusion that 
establishing a station within the city limits would be beneficial 
to his interests. They assumed that the additional advantage 
they would gain by connecting with his exchange, would be 
overlooked by him. 

One by one the farmers gathered in front of the weather- 
beaten building, until the complete roster, fifteen in all, were 
present. No plan of procedure had been decided upon. Co- 
operation or combination with the Craneville exchange had 
been freely discussed, with vigorous “I tell you’s,” “I’ve always 
said,” etc. This discussion was now resumed with more free- 
dom and vigor. 

“Now I reckon this young fellow knows what he is about. 
Rankin told me we needn’t count on much, so I’m for keep- 
ing in the shade ’til—’til—well, ’til he aims his gun,” said 
one. 

“That ain’t my way at all,” argued another. “I’m for going 
upstairs, and coming to an understanding among us of what 
we want, and then putting it up to him before he has a chance 
to give us the benefit of his opinion.” 

“I’m partly of that way of thinking too, only keep some- 
thing back; keep a trump card. I think we’d stand a better 
show to let him know we understand each other.” 

“Now, I can’t see it that way at all,” chimed in another. 
“T’d rather hear the other fellow talk first. Maybe it will save 
us the trouble of “saying anything at all.” 

“What’s the general idea anyway? Are we going to give 
up control of our line and turn it over to some one else?” 
asked another. “Or are we going to get in on the Craneville 
end? They say he’s making money, and a plenty of it; going 
to get a new switchboard and no one knows what all.” 

“Pat Rankin didn’t make no money—he told me so him- 
self. If he couldn’t, I guess this fellow won’t get very rich. 


I tell you right here, I’m not out to hold the bag for a fellow 
that can pull up stakes and get out any time. 


I heard he was 
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going in debt, head over heels,” was another opinion, emphati- 
cally expressed. 

“I'd be a little guarded—a little cautious about making any 
proposition. We've all got our rights—our just and legal 
rights—and they can’t be took away without our consent. 
Without our consent, bear that in mind,” quavered a short 
individual, with an air of great foresight. . 
concluded 


“Well, I guess what the majority says goes,” 
another. 
“Well, I guess not,” rejoined the little man. “I guess not! 


I own my outfit, you understand—own it, you understand— 
and I ain’t appointed no one to dispose of it for me—dispose 
of it for me, you understand.” 

“Why, Bud, ain’t this a mutual company? A kind of partner- 
ship?” some one inquired. 

“Maybe it is. Maybe it is, but there’s such a‘thing as self 
protection—self protection, you understand. We agreed the 
other day at the meeting—at the meeting, you understand— 
that each and everyone of us would come down here and do 
the best we could for ourselves—the very best we could for 
That leaves us with our own property on our own 


”” 


ourselves. 
hands—on our own hands to my way of thinking. 

“Well, boys, here comes Mr. Man now, so we might as well 
mosey along up stairs—about two on the stairs at a time will 
be enough,” came the persuasive and rather commanding voice 
of Mr. Runkel. “Some one stole the supports out from under. 
They'll be carrying away the whole building one of these days.” 

Mr. Barrows followed the delegation up the stairs. He 
found them seated in groups, talking, with Mr. Runkel and one 
other man upon the low rostrum. At Mr. Barrows’ entrance, 
the general discussion quickly died to a subdued murmur. 
Mr. Runkel advanced to greet the visitor. 

“How ye do, Mr. Barrows, glad to see you. 
all here, our business won’t take a great while.” 

“That’s encouraging. I’m sure I do not care to detain you 
longer than is necessary. I am prepared to listen to any prop- 
osition you gentlemen may have prepared.” 

Mr. Runkel and the other gentlemmen were taken somewhat 
by surprise. Mr. Runkel surveyed his assembled associates. 
His eye rested, for a moment, upon the upturned countenance 
of the small, round man who had spoken his mind so freely 
in the street. 

“IT haven’t had time to find out the general ideas of my 
associates,” he answered, “but I believe Mr. Jansby has a 
general idea of the feeling. Isn’t that so Mr. Jansby?” 

Mr. Jansby arose willingly. In the days of the Grange, his 
voice had been frequently heard in the deliberations. No 
doubt at this time the mice and bats, from their houses in the 
niches of the walls, roused themselves to listen to a familiar 
voice. 

“Now gentlemen, you understand,’ Mr. Jansby began, “you 
understand, I can’t speak except for myself—for myself, 
you understand. I am agreed, gentlemen—I’m agreed to any- 
thing within reason—within reason as an individual, you un- 
derstand. It is my opinion, gentlemen, that our telephone 
property—our telephone property, you understand—has a 
definite value—a definite value, you understand. It is my 
opinion, gentlemen—my individual opinion—that to connect 
with the Craneville switch would be of great advantage to 
Mr. Barrows, gentlemen—of great advantage, gentlemen. A 
line already built and working gentlemen—and working, gen- 


I guess as we’re 
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tlemen—is not in no way to be sneezed at. Therefore, gentle- 
men, I think that under the circumstances—that under the 
circumstances—where the gain is all on one side, gentlemen— 
on one side, you understand—a proposition from Mr. Bar- 
rows should be first in order, gentlemen,’ and Mr. Jansby 
sat down. 

Mr. Runkel looked first at Jansby and then expectantly at 
Mr. Barrows. The latter arose to address the meeting with- 
out awaiting a formal request. 

“Gentlemen,” he began. “I have been interested in what 
Mr. Jansby has said. Whether I fully agree with his opinior 
remains to be seen. Before I can arrive at a definite decision 
in the matter, I desire to make some inquiries about the tele- 
phone property in question. Thus far I have no information 
as to the type of instruments in use.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Runkel as Mr. Barrows paused for a re- 
ply, “they’re some different. Now mine is a Tyro, and I claim 
it’s the best. I paid a good price for it too. Some has got 
I. X. L’s. and some Argos, but there’s always more or less 
trouble with them.” 

“Not by a jug full, there ain’t,” cried Mr. Corkle, springing 
to his feet. “I’ve got an Argo and it’s the biggest and best 
of the lot. The Pekin that Jansby has, ain’t to be compared 
with it, and as for the Tyro, it’s just an old rattletrap.” 

“T’d like the gentleman to understand,” cried Mr. Jansby— 
“to understand you understand—while the Pekin ain’t the 
grandfather’s clock pattern—you understand—from floor to 
ceiling with hat rack attachments and curlycues—you under- 
stand—it’s a good enough kind—a plenty good enough kind. 
It’s the kind that talks right up to the mark—you understand— 
not like some of them—some of them, you understand—that 
sound like a hornet’s nest under a dish pan, you understand— 
Now Smith, here, will tell you the same—you understand— 
the same, even if he has got a Presto, you understand—” 

“No I won’t do any such a durn thing. The Presto has 
‘em all beat,” protested Smith through a grand array of bris- 
tling whiskers. “It’s never kicked up but once. I started to 
take it down to see what the trouble was, but she began to 
ring and talked right up without no trouble at all.” 

“To my way of thinking the ‘Oh-my’ is the cock of the roost. 
I’m a man of few words, but I’m here to say right now that 
the ‘Oh-my’ telephones, such as I’ve got and had for three 
years—one of the oldest in the bunch—is just as much a tele- 
phone as a plow is a plow, or—” 

“But there are some durn poor plows,” some one remarked. 
The speaker spotted the interrupter and continued: 

“Well now, Si Warman, beings as you come out in plain 
words for once in your life, I want to tell you, as plain as I 
can and in as few words, that that thing you’ve got connected 
on our line, isn’t a telephone any more than your brindle 
pup is a hind wheel to your wagon.” Having thus effectually 
silenced his neighbor, he continued: 

“Now, I’m here to tell you the ‘Oh-my’ telephone talks like 
a preacher and rings like a church bell, rain or shine. Mine 
even caught a mouse under the lever and killed him dead 
as a smelt. I guess there aren’t many things it wouldn’t do, 
if I’d look after it a little, except maybe run the washing ma- 
chine. Now I want to say what I set out to say, and that is 
that the ‘Oh-my’ can be connected with any line and any 
other kind of a telephone, whether in Craneville, Hamburg, or 
China, and not be a disgrace to no company.’ Now that’s 
about all I’ve got to say, except I ain’t for or against any- 
thing yet, unless there’s been something said about throwing 
out the ‘Oh-my.’ If there has, I’m against it, eyetooth and 
hitching strap,” and the loquacious Mr. Goddard sat down. 

“It doesn’t matter much,” Mr. Barrows said, “since the 
instruments are not of the same standard just what kind they 
are. It is my understanding that you men desire telephone 
connections with Craneville; that you have each an individual 
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interest in the present Mutual telephone line leading to the 
limits of the town. Your opinions, as to the value of your 
individual properties, doubtless vary to such an extent that 
a basis of valuation cannot be easily arrived at. However for 
my purpose, it is not necessary. In fact the haphazard meth- 
od of construction and the various kinds of instruments in use, 
preclude any chance of connecting with a standard exchange 
and securing satisfactory service to all concerned. 

“It is a mistaken idea to assume the Craneville telephone 
users are demanding more extended service. What they de- 
sire, is improved service. Having given them this to a certain 
degree, it would not be good policy to annex a line in much 
the same condition as was the Craneville system some months 
ago. I shall be pleased to give you gentlemen telephone serv- 
ice; in fact it is my intention to connect Craneville with the 
outlying districts in every direction. 

“Your organization, I find, is not in a position to assume 
any responsibilities. This being the case, I find it necessary 
to deal with you as individuals, and I have prepared a proposi- 
tion upon that basis. 

“My proposition is this, leaving the existing line and equip- 
ment out of the consideration: The Craneville Telephone 
Company proposes to build a line, string the necessary wire 
to the present extreme limits of the present Mutual line; also 
the necessary loops from the line to the places where the tele- 
phones are to be located, it being understood that the right 
of way across private property for loop purposes be provided 
by the telephone leasee. The Craneville company will in- 
stall instruments and other necessary equipment. The line 
equipment and appurtenances to be the property of the Crane- 
ville company, which will be responsible for maintenance 
throughout. Those desiring service will sign a contract agree- 
ing to pay a stipulated sum each quarter year.” 

“That’s leaving us out of it entirely,” said Mr. Runkel. 

“So far as ownership is concerned, yes,” replied Mr. Bar- 
rows. “You will stand in the same relation to the Crane- 
ville Telephone Co. as the residents of Craneville.” 

“But they pay an almighty big price for what they get,” 
remarked another man. 

“Not when you consider that they have an individual line. 
In your case, it will be different. Our plan is to connect not 
more than ten parties to a line. That will enable us to make 
the rental reasonably low, and at the same time reduce the 
number of parties you have on your present line by five. I 
have here some copies of the contracts, which I will leave for 
your consideration. There is but one thing more I desire to 
add, and that is, that I do not care to undertake building a 
line until at least five subscribers have been secured. I be- 
lieve that is a fair proposition.” 

With these remarks, Mr. Barrows excused himself from 
further participation in the meeting. His departure was as 
tnexpected as had been the general proceedings and was ac- 
cepted without manifestation of any kind. 

After he had gone, a general babble of voices broke forth. 
Finally Mr. Runkel succeeded in obtaining order and stated 
that, as there appeared to be no further business before the 
meeting, it would stand adjourned, adding that any who cared 
for copies of the proposed contract by which they would be 
obliged to pay $8 per year or $3 more than they were already 
paying, was welcome to take one. Thereupon the members of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. departed, leaving Mr. 
Runkel to close the shutters and lock the outer door. 

As Mr. Barrows had anticipated, nothing came of the meet- 
ing. In fact he had already awakened interest in another direc- 
tion where his movements would not be hampered by an over- 
valued, makeshift line. While direct appeal had failed in secur- 
ing an arrangement with the farmers of the Mutual company, 
he intended to reach them by an indirect method. 

(To be Continued.) 















Convention of Illinois Independent Telephone Association 


Ninth Annual Gathering at Springfield on February 17, 18, 19 Best in History of Organization — Effects of 


Bell Agreement and New illinois Public Utilities Act the Principal Subjects Considered —Address 
by Former Governor Y ates—Report of Wednesday's Meeting 


The great opportunities for progress opened to Inde- 
pendent telephone companies within the past few months 
have awakened members of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association to new life, and the ninth annual con- 
vention of the organization, which was held at the Leland 
hotel in Springfield, Ill, on February 17, 18 and 19, was 
the most interesting gathering of the kind ever held in the 
state. The agreement of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. with the government to grant toll connections 
with Independent companies, and the probable effect on 
Independent companies of the new state public utilities 
act, were chief subjects of discussion. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


President James W. Barrett, of Pekin, opened the con- 
vention at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning with the announce- 


ment of the committees to serve during the session. They 
were as follows: ; 
Arrangements: Edward S. Sterrett, of Henry; E. D. 


Glandon, of Pittsfield; F. C. Wood, of Galesburg; George 
H. Crandall, of Springfield; George Annon, of Springfield, 
and Eugene Wiley, of Decatur. 

Reception: L. A. Herrick, of Freeport; R. C. Crifield, of 
Minier; C. M. Erwin, of Macomb; H. T. DeTurk, of 
Waverly; R. E. Gordon, of El Paso; J. W. Collins, of 
Decatur; A. T. Vaniman, of Girard; E. L. Barber, of Au- 
rora, and S. W. Tracy, of Chicago. 

Entertainment: George H. Crandall, of Springfield; T. 
C. Ainsworth, of Bloomington; E. A. Purcell, of Taylor- 
ville; P. D. Meyers, of Lincoln, and F. M. Ashe, of Ke- 
wanee. 

Registration: E. D. Boynton, of Pleasant Plains; Frank 
McNally, of Albany; L. S. Bowen, of Savanna; Perry An- 
derson, of Canton, and C. W. Schimmell, of Casey. 

Sergeant-at-arms: F. W. Bowdle, of Cerro Gordo; L. F. 
Hyneman, of Lexington; H. I. Williams, of Champaign; 
J. F. Parsons, of Joliet; F. M. Stringer, of Eureka, and 
A. L. Parks, of Heyworth. 

Finance: E. O. Baker, of Paris; C. A. Camp, of Henry; 
C. B. Hadfield, of Peoria; A. B. Martin, of Murphysboro, 
and E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield. 

Press: George Annon, of Springfield; F. C. Wood, of 
Galesburg; W. P. May, of Hudson. 

Membership: G. H. Glass, of Pekin; F. W. Bowdle, of 
Cerro Gordo, and T. J. Kennedy, of Rochelle. 

Resolutions: Manford Savage, of Champaign; W. W. 
Halliday, of Jacksonville; L. A. Herrick, of Freeport; C. B. 
Cheadle, of Joliet; F. L. Eldridge, of Chicago, and W. H. 
Bassett, of St. Louis. 

Although 250 members of the association were in attend- 
ance on the opening day, technical instruction occupied 
practically all of the time and the convention proper did 
not open until Wednesday morning. Frank L. Eldridge, 
of Chicago, delivered the principal address on Tuesday, 
speaking on “The Service Association.” 

At a school of instruction given during Tuesday by W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of the Independent Telephone 
Association of America, 125 operators were given some 
practical instruction and information as to their work. On 
three switchboards set in the front of the room, the girls 
were shown proper methods of operation. 





By Herbert O. Crews 





A conference of wire chiefs also was held during Tues- 
day. A. L. Staderman, of Terre Haute, chief engineer of 
the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, had charge of 
the conference and addressed the delegates. 


WEDNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 


At the opening of the convention proper on Wednesday 
morning, Mayor John S. Schnepp, of Springfield, delivered 
an address of welcome. President Barrett, of Pekin, re- 
sponded, and then plunged into a discussion of the oppor- 
tunities that are now open to the Independent companies. 
He declared that the present year should be the best in the 
history of the Independents in Illinois. 

Former Governor Richard Yates, member of the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission, followed with a discussion on 
the commission. 

“As yet,” he said “the utilities commission is in the class 
of a learner. I am not in a position to give expert advice 
on the interpretation of the law, or the extent to which it 
will affect telephone companies. The powers of the com- 
mission are vast, and it will be our purpose to see that 
adequate service is given the people, and justice rendered 

_to all. 

“There is no desire on the part of the commission to en- 
courage petitions for redress. We wish to have the utilities 
of the state so operated that the evils which bring dis- 
agreements will disappear, insofar as possible. It is our 
hope that as many settlements as possible will be made by 
adjustment rather than compulsion.” 

In order that Independent telephone companies may have 
full protection on matters brought before the utilities com- 
mission, the convention, by an almost unanimous vote, 
decided at the Wednesday morning session to employ an 
attorney to represent the members of the association at all 
hearings involving any of the companies belonging to the 
association. Counsel of ability and special training will be 
secured and a specialty will be made of pleadings and prac- 
tice before the new state body. 

B. F. Baker, of LeRoy, secretary of the association, in 
making his annual report at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, discussed the plan to employ a lawyer. He said: 

“We have been driving in the past, but driving with no 
definite goal. Under the new conditions we see an avenue 
of great progress and it is our duty to utilize every means 
of advancement. The utilities law means much to us, and 
we must use every opportunity to get all of the advantages 
that can be gained. 

“It is probable that we will have many questions coming 
before the commission. If so,.we need an able and expert 
man versed in all the meanings of the utilities law. The 
suggestion to hire a man, who will be our representative, 
is good. He will know the best manner of getting those 
things which we believe to be ours.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternon session opened with an address by Hon. 
O. F. Berry, of Carthage, formerly chairman of the Illinois 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and now connected 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. He spoke on 
“The Illinois Public Utility Law in Its Application to 
Operating Telephone Companies.” He declared that the 
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state public utilities commission would protect the weak 
from the grasping strong. : 

“The commission offers you protection and justice,” he 
said. “All will receive fair treatment. You may know that 
your claim will receive proper attention. The new law 
offers you opportunity for many of the things which tele- 
phone companies have been crying for.” 

His address was followed by a general discussion of the 
utilities act, and points relating to the operation of tele- 
phone companies were interpreted by Ben B. Boynton, a 
Springfield attorney. Numerous questions regarding the ap- 
plication of the law and the procedure before the commis- 
sion were asked and answered. 

The afternoon session closed with an interesting address 
on the “Clearing House” by Edward D. Glandon, secretary 
of the Independent Toll Clearing Co. 

On Wednesday evening there was a largely attended 
banquet at the Leland Hotel at 7 o’clock. Members of the 
state utilities commission were guests and made brief talks. 
A report of the Thursday sessions will be published next 
week. 

The entire third floor of the hotel was reserved for ex- 
hibitors, who were represented as follows: 

Frank B. Cook Co., of Chicago: Telephone protective 
apparatus and supplies, John F. Tompkins and James 
Moore. 

Gun Mfg. Co., of La Crosse, Wis.: 
G. O. Lundgren. 

Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., J. W. 
Coffey. 

Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III: 


Electrical appliances, 


Telephones, 
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switchboards and apparatus, A. J. Kohn and T. J. Gullion. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio: Telephones, switch- 
boards and telephone parts, S. O. Vaughan. 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago: Switchboards, 
phones and supplies, C. F. Flatt. 

Illinois Electric Co., Chicago: Electrical supplies, F. R. 
Pope, Dewey Newman and Stuart Walters. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind.: 
telegraph wire, Robert Miller. 

Inland Electric Co., Chicago: 
supplies, A. V. Overshiner. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago: Switch- 
boards, telephones and parts, J. H. Crandall, G. A. Joy and 
C. M. Bowling. 

W. M. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis: 
specialties, Walter E. Bischoff. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.: 
boards, telephones and supplies, G. O. Wilson. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago: Telephone poles, L. E. 
Morier and W. G. Frostenson. 

Reliable Electric Co., Chicago: 
board protectors and_ electric 
Rodormer. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 3 
Telephone apparatus, aerial and underground cable, Paul 

Standard Underground Cable Co., Chicago: Copper wire 
and cable, Russel E. Green. 

Wasson Reel Co., Clinton, Ill., B. F. Wasson. 

Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago: 
phones, switchboards and supplies, H. E. Jeffrey. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, L. T. Block. 


tele- 


Telephone and 


Telephone and electrical 


Patented line 


Switch- 


Telephone and switch- 
specialties, George W. 


Tele- 


New England Bell Company’s Brief in Vermont Rate Case 


Summary of 50,000-Word Document Filed by Attorneys of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Termination of Investigation by Vermont Public Service Commission—Bell System 
Earning Less Than 2 Per Cent. on Investment in Vermont 


The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently filed 
a brief of about 50,000 words with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Vermont in protest against a reduction in rates proposed 
by the board. On Sept. 5, 1913, the commission informed 
the company that special counsel acting in its interest had 
investigated the telephone rates and property within the state 
and had found that the existing prices are unreasonable. 
As a result of the investigation the New England and affiliated 
companies were summoned to appear before the board and 
show cause why the following rates should not be made 
effective: Business telephones: party line, $33 per year; 
two-party line, $24; four-party line, $21; more than four-party 
line, $18. Residence telephones: One party line, $24; two- 
party line, $18; three to six-party line, $15; more than six-party 
line, $12. The proposed reductions also included a cut of 
20 per cent. in toll rates, not including toll rates of 10 cents or 
less. An abstract of the brief follows: 

The reductions proposed would cut, by over $108,000 per 
year, the revenue derived from the Vermont business of the 
affiliated companies, i. e., the New England, Champlain Valley 
Telephone, Franklin County Telephone, Passumpsic Telephone, 
and Vermont Telephone & Telegraph companies. The pro- 
posed cut is the annual return at 8 per cent. on a property of 
$1,350,000, and the refusal to the companies of this income 
will destroy their property by this amount. The affiliated com- 
panies form a single system furnishing about two-thirds of the 
exchange service and a larger proportion of the toll service 
used within the state. All are managed by the officials of the 
New England company. 





The basis of all calculations as to the reasonableness of rates 
of public utilities must be the fair value of the property used 
by them for the convenience of the public, and the companies 
are entitled to receive a sum sufficient to meet the expenses of 
operating their plants, to provide for current repairs, to make 
good the depreciation and replacing the parts of the property 
when they come to the end of their lives. Beyond this, the 
defendants are entitled to a fair return upon the value of that 
which they employ for the public convenience. The book value 
of the plants of the combined companies in 1913 was $2,966,308, 
of which land and buildings represented $57,210; outside plant 
and equipment, $2,694,425; office furniture, teams, tools and 
store equipment, $31,544; supplies, $62,668 ; and working capital, 
$120,460. The replacement value of the physical plant by 
inventory of chief engineer G. K. Manson is $3,007,208; the 
present plant value is $2,430,783; the total present value of the 
property, including equipment, working capital, supplies and 
the cost to establish as a going concern, is $3,217,069; and the 
value assessed by the tax commissioner is $2,925,000. 

The total revenue of the companies for the year ending 
june 30, 1913, was $634,511, of which exchange income was 
$442,343 and toll income, $192,168. Expenses, cents omitted, 
were as follows: executive, accounting, financial, legal depart- 
ments, $18,184; operation, including traffic, commercial, and 
revenue accounting departments, $223,115; repairs, $104,057; 
station removals and changes, $15,402; rights, privileges and 
use of property, $15,949; A. T. & T. Co., $20,586; insurance, 
$4,992; taxes, $18,361; depreciation, $158,155; total, $578,802. 
Net revenue, $55,708. About 22,000 telephone stations are in 
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service in Vermont in the combined systems. The net earnings 
upon the property of the New England system in Vermont are 
less than 2 per cent. per annum, while the earning of the New 
England company alone in Vermont is less than 1 per cent. 
upon any possible valuation of the property. 

As a result of Ch. 56, Vermont Laws of 1912, the method of 
taxation in the state has been modified so that in 1914 the 
taxes of the combined companies will be increased $18,304 over 
1913, to a total of $36,662. This increase amounts to prac- 
tically one-third of the entire net earnings of these companies, 
and in the case of the New England company itself, it amounts 
to the entire average yearly earnings of the company in the 
state for the past 2%4 years, and will, upon a business similar 
to that of the two preceding years, leave a deficit in operating 
expenses for 1914. In view of this action by the state, the time 
is inopportune to suggest rate reductions. A return of 8 per 
cent. is the minimum fair rate, as concurred in by Auditor 
Longley of the New England company and William J. 
Hagenah, who testified as an expert witness for the company. 
In Vermont the legal rate of interest is 6 per cent. upon first- 
class security, substantially free from loss. In at least five of 
the notable telephone cases brought before eastern commissions 
within two years, 8 per cent. has been found a reasonable rate 
of return on the values found by these boards. The commis- 
sion of Canada recently determined that rates would not be 
disturbed or lowered, notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
pany was earning 8.28 per cent. (Montreal rate case, Judg- 
ments, Orders, etc. Railway Commissioners for Canada, Vol. 
2, p. 353). The average dividend rate paid by the New Eng- 
land company during its entire history from 1883 to the end 
of 1912 is 4.66 per cent. Its net earnings, including surplus, 
have been 5.15 per cent. The Champlain Valley company paid 
no dividends until 1912, and in 1913 up to the date of the 
hearing, the rate did not exceed 6 per cent. The Franklin 
County dividend rate has ranged from 2 to 5 per cent. since 
1904, and the Passumpsic company has never paid a dividend 
on its common stock. The Vermont company paid no divi- 
dends until 1911, and in 1912 it paid 7 per cent. 

The four northern New England states are treated as homo- 
geneous territory by the company. Rates for Vermont ex- 
changes have been made as low as for any similarly situated 
territory. To reduce existing rates would mean that the sparse- 
ly settled districts where plant investment is great, where more 
miles of wire are required to serve a subscriber, where fewer 
subscribers per square mile can be obtained, and where traffic 
is necessarily light, are to be given lower rates than prevail 
where conditions are favorable to lower operating costs. 
Vermont is distinctly favored in toll rates by the method of 
computing them by air-line mileage, which is specially advan- 
tageous in a mountainous territory with circuitous routes. 
The New England company alone has 8.3 telephones per hun- 
dred of population in New Hampshire, in Massachusetts, 8.9; 
in Maine, 9.6 and in Vermont, 10.2, which indicates that the 
rates are as well adapted to the requirements of the people of 
Vermont as to the territory as a whole. The average revenue 
for exchange service per telephone in Massachusetts is $30.95 
per year; in New Hampshire, $26.80; in Maine, $24.90; and in 
Vermont, $22.10. The average investment per telephone (New 
England company) is: Maine, $160.64; New Hampshire, 
$152.34; Massachusetts, $138.20; Vermont, $178.45. Including 
the subsidiary companies, the Vermont average is $135. In 
Massachusetts there are 27 telephones per square mile; if 
Vermont, 8.5, and including the subsidiaries, Vermont has 
5.12 subscribers per square mile. The number of miles of 
underground wire required to serve the average exchange are 
294 in Vermont against 177 in the whole company; the wire 
mileage per exchange in aerial cable is 438 in Vermont and 
280 in the whole company; and the open wire per exchange is 
281 miles in Vermont and 191 miles in the whole company. 
The company receives less income per station and the service 
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is more freely taken in Vermont than in any other state. 
Despite the low traffic density the toll rates and service are 
as reasonable and good in Vermont as elsewhere. 

The brief also discusses the fairness of contracts with sub- 
sidiary companies, maintenance ratios, the propriety of depre- 
ciation allowances, benefits of engineering and accounting rela- 
tions with the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., cost to 
establish the business as a going concern, methods of appraisal 
practised, treatment of working capital, toll studies, reduced 
rate charges, telegram toll business, and contractural relations 
with the Western Electric Co. in connection with the supply 
of equipment and material. Regarding the latter President 
Spalding stated that the purchasing contract with the Western 
company resulted in lower prices, the use of apparatus built 
from inspected goods, prompt deliveries, uniform equipment, 
improved service, uniform methods of construction and opera- 
tion, maximum economy in interchange of material, savings 
in shipment and storage charges. The closing argument con- 
tends that the proposed reductions in rates are confiscatory 
and should not be enforced. 





Meeting of Sixth District Missouri Association. 

At the last meeting of the Sixth District Missouri Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held at Harrisonville, Mo., 
although no regular program had been adopted, each mem- 
ber present was asked to make a few remarks giving con- 
ditions as they exist in his locality. This plan proved 
very beneficial and opened discussion on a number of very 
important matters. A resolution was adopted appointing 
a committee of three to investigate the chaotic conditions 
in the sixth district in the switching of rural service, and 
to devise means for the correction of existing evils. It 
appeared that many were receiving service free of any 
charge, while others were paying adequate rates. The 
committee was authorized to recommend such minimum 
rates for towns and exchanges, classified according to size, 
as in their judgment would be adequate for good service. 
The committee consists of W. B. Scruggs, of Harrison- 
ville; J. O. App, of Adrian, and M. L. Golliday, of Holden. 


Another resolution was adopted authorizing the execu- 
tive committee to ask the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission to make a ruling governing the use of farm party 
lines for connecting exchanges, and to establish a toll 
fee between exchanges in lieu of free service. It was 
declared that many small exchanges have toll connections 
over farm lines only, because no toll lines can exist, on 
account of free service between exchanges. Where toll 
lines or trunk lines have been built, they are not kept up, 
on account of lack of revenue to keep them in repair and 
therefore good connections cannot be had. 

A further resolution was passed urging every district 
to hold semi-annual meetings and thereby to strengthen 
the state association. In reference to membership in the 
state association the resolution said: “We urge every 
locally owned telephone company to become a member of 
the state association, which would, in our judgment, re- 
sult in solving many difficult problems in the telephone 
business, in the improvement of the service, economy in 
maintenance, uniform bookkeeping to comply with public 
utility regulations, etc. We believe there is no line of 
business that needs co-operation as much as the telephone 
business. For the advancement of the service, technically, 
socially and financially, we urge all to become members 
of the state association.” 

The following were elected officers of the association 
for the ensuing year: G. W. Schweer, of Windsor, presi- 
dent; and S. R. Smith, of Sedalia, secretary and treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held on the second 
Thursday in July at a place to be selected by the presi- 
dent. 


















Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 


Dear Ben: 
No, Ben! You can’t spring many new ones on your old 
uncle. Stealing wire behind the gang is a trick as old as line 


building. Many a time have we sent men back, on account 
of an open, and have them find several spans missing. In 
those days, it was far less trouble to dispose of junk wire 
than at present. It could be sold to almost any junk dealer in 
the “raw,” that is, just as it was taken from the line. 

We tried several ways to trap the thieves. First we put an 
alarm bell in the office on a closed circuit relay scheme, like 
that shown in the sketch, and then we would put a short on 
our wires when we quit at night. 

Of course, starting out along the line after the alarm 
sounded, didn’t accomplish anything. Then we decided to 
watch the junk dealers. The man in the office could give an 
approximate location—just how I don’t know—and the man 
on watch at the nearest town would be notified. 

We caught a couple of fellows that way, but nothing ever 
came of it because there was some legal point about the wires 
not being in service and the amount taken was not sufficient 
to warrant a heavy sentence. Afterwards they caught the 
same fellows cutting down working wires and sent them to 
the penitentiary. They were caught through a junk dealer 
who turned state’s evidence. 

The way the thing stands now, unless the thieves are rank 
amateurs, makes their detection a case for a capable detective. 
In the first place, junk dealers, unless they have facilities for 
melting the wire up at once, will not buy copper junk with- 
out the seller establishing his right to dispose of it. If you 
don’t believe that, take a wagonload and try to peddle it. The 
standing reward offered by the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies will put even the “Grassville” chief on your trail. The 
reward means more to a junk dealer than the profit—at a 
risk—of handling the junk. 

In all probability your thieves are old hands at the businesa 
and have a “fence” where the wire is immediately converted 
into ingots of a shape that it cannot be identified. Even if 
you should see a coil.of wire in a shop, you would hesitate 
to identify it under oath. About the only means which has 
proved successful is systematic detective work stimulated by 
a generous reward. In this way sufficient and admissable evi- 
dence can be secured to cause a conviction. 

Perhaps your case is more easily handled because you are 
working on a line known in law as a “common carrier,” I be- 
lieve. As I have said, companies are not bothered to any 
great extent now. The thieves seem to be confining their 
energies to private property lines; that is, local light and power 
wires where the offense does not carry such a heavy penalty. 

My only advice to you is to get your new wires cut in at 
some intermediate station so that they can be classed as in 
service. Then let the proper department superintend the thief- 
catching end of it. 

The stealing of wire is one obvious reason why we little 
fellows must continue to use iron wire. Copper is too valu- 
able for us because we cannot afford to protect it. 

Well Ben, the great doctor has been here and he and Doc 
Stuver operated on Tweedles. The doctor came out in his 
auto, spent a day with Doc and then a day driving around the 
country, telling what a great man Doc is. That day Doc 
spent with Julia and I telling us for the first time just what 
their plan was. 

Julia and I talked it over and finally decided to let Doc 
go ahead. He set the hour at ten the next morning, left di- 
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rections as to how Tweedles should be cared for in the mean- 
time and went away. 

Julia and I didn’t sleep much that night and I guess both 
doctors noticed it in the morning. The great doctor was not 
enthusiastic, but his smiles and words were reassuring. 

Julia brought Tweedles into the sitting room and Doc took 
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Closed Circuit Relay Scheme for Detecting Wire Thieves. 























her on his knee. The Great Doctor opened his black hand 
bag and placed it upon the table. There were other little 
preliminaries, with a few words exchanged between the doc- 
tors. Finally the Great Doctor grasped Tweedles by the neck 
as if he intended to strangle her. She closed her eyes, gave a 
little cry, turned deathly pale and fell against Doc in a dead 
faint. Julia almost duplicated the feat. 

After what seemed like an hour Tweedles opened her eyes, 
a little color came into her face and she smiled at Julia and 
I in her old childish way. Julia rushed toward her, but Doc 
motioned her aside. 

“She must be kept quiet, very quiet. She will sleep for 
many hours,” and sure enough Tweedles was already asleep 
in his arms. Doc laid her in bed and covered her carefully. 

“Look in at her occasionally,” he saia. “She will probably 
sleep until evening, and perhaps until morning. Open all the 
windows and keep her well covered.” 

The next morning she woke up as cheerful as a kitten, and 
asked for her dolls. When she went into the yard she called 
for Billy, the pet lamb we sold several years ago. You see 
she began again where she left off being a child. 

There’s company coming in at the gate, Julia says. You 
know what that means—Sunday, in the country. I guess 
Buddy can lame two roosters with his air rifle. 

Your Uncle Dick. 





Trouble With Telephone Wires. 

Precautions have to be taken where telephone and other 
low potential overhead lines pass across the route of a rail- 
way undertaking, worked by means of an overhead power 
circuit, inasmuch as the damage which may be caused both 
to life and property by the accidental contact of such low po- 
tential circuits with say a 500-volt power supply can hardly 
be over-estimated. For this reason a guard wire system is 
provided at those points where from the crossing overhead 
of telephone wires, there appears to be any danger that, in 
the event of the telephone wires falling, they may come into 
contact with the trolley wire of the tramway undertaking. 
While this is effective in dealing with all ordinary cases of 
breakage of ‘the telephone wires, instances may arise where, 
owing to the magnitude of the breakdown or other cause, the 
guard wire equipment is not mechanically strong enough to 
deal with the sudden impact thrown upon it. 

On one very windy night considerable damage was caused 
to an overhead system of telephone wires, owing to the ex- 
cessive wind stresses thrown upon them and their supports, 
and a considerable number of falls was reported. In one 
place where the telephone wires crossed a railway track, 
about 20 wires were brought down onto it; while in another 
position, not merely the wire but also the telephone poles, 
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fell across the railway power wire, taking everything before 
them. Fortunately the traffic was not great on the road, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the hour. The falling of the wires and 
consequent earthing of the system, of course, threw out the 
circuit breakers on the feeders before any serious damage 
was done to the telephone system. As a matter of fact, the 
damage appeared likely to be more serious for the railway 
than for the telephone system, inasmuch as there was every 
probability that the service would be interrupted for some 
time. 

Fortunately, near the position where the greatest amount 
of damage had been caused, there happened to be a car close 
on the scene, the run of the car of course being interrupted 
by the breakage of the wire. The first thing which had to 
be done by the few men of the traction company who were 
near the scene of the accident, was to clear the telephone 
wires out of the way as best they could. When these had 
been removed to a safe distance, the overhead power wire 
of the railway supply system was cleared and tied up as well 
as possible so as to restore a continuous running circuit. 
This installation was of course a purely temporary one, but 
it answered the purpose. Except for the telephone poles 
which lay across the track, there was a possibility of, at any 
rate, a restricted service being maintained on the railway. 

The telephone poles were a somewhat difficult proposition, 
as getting heavy timber of this description out of the way 
was hardly a job for a few men. Fortunately the car pre- 
viously mentioned was now available for traction purposes. 
Some ropes and a chain were obtained and tied to the car 
and by attaching these to each pole in turn, they were dragged 
away from the track by means of the car. The whole op- 
eration, in spite of the extensive nature of the breakdown, 
only caused a delay of 50 minutes in the traffic. 


The Situation of One Mutual Company. 

Mutual telephone companies have usually been formed with 
the idea that telephone service can be provided with less ex- 
pense to the members of the companies, than if secured from 
a company which makes the furnishing of telephone service its 
only business. The following letter, sent out by the officers of 
a Mutual company, will be of interest to those who are in the 
telephone business as a business: 





Dear Sir: 

A number of years ago we conceived the idea that a mutual 
telephone company could be ‘run as successfully as a mutual 
fire insurance company, and on this idea, each subscriber sub- 
scribed for a share of stock, $20, bought a telephone and in- 
stalled it in his home. We then built the line and bought the 
switchboard from the proceeds of the sale of stock. Every sub- 
scriber gave a helping hand, neglecting his own business, elected 
the best business men of Blairstown on the board of directors. 
Every subscriber was with them to push the Blairstown Mutual 
Telephone Co. to the front. We felt sure we were going to 
have the best telephone service, and at less cost to us, than any- 
one who bought their service from a regular telephone com- 
pany. In fact, we felt that we needed but little advice from 
any experienced telephone man, as we had elected some of our 
best business men to manage our affairs, who make a success 
in their own business, then why not in a Mutual telephone com- 
pany! 

After being in it for several years and comparing notes again 
with a mutual fire insurance company, we find that every risk 
in a mutual fire insurance company does not burn down, but 
in a Mutual telephone company, all poles rot, all wires rust, 
the switchboard and other electrical appliances wear out. The 
directors have been meeting nights, have planned and worked 
with high ideals in the telephone game. Had we spent the 
additional time with as much energy on our own business, with 
which we were familiar, we should possibly have had greater 
returns for our labor than we have saved in reduced prices on 
telephone service. We have done this, and lo and behold! We 
find that we owe nearly $500 and our operator, Miss Besse 
Tannehill, has been honest and faithful—well, faithful does not 
express the term. She has given us service for a doctor or 
other emergency when we needed it, 24 hours a day, 365 days 
in a year, night and Sunday, and all for $25 or $35 per month. 
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Her vacation ‘has only been at such times as when she would 
hire some one to take her place. Of course, no one would take 
her place at the price only for a day or two to relieve her. She 
says she has ruined her health, and she must have assistance, 
that she cannot work longer from early to late, and then get 
up at any hour during the night for emergency calls, which 
have sometimes kept her up all night. It is to our shame 
that we have allowed this good-natured girl to be tortured in 
this inhuman way. Are you or any of us going to allow this 
condition to go on for a mere pittance? A penny a day addi- 
tional from each subscriber will make us the good Samaritan. 
Have we not been the Levite to this splendid girl and passed 
her by? Something must be done if we are to continue the 
Mutual telephone system. ; 

Nearly $500 in debt, our switchboard is seven years old and will 
only last about a year longer. Shall we pay in enough to keep 
up the switchboard and employ an additional operator, and a 
man to shoot trouble, or shall we sell it to some individual who 
will run it for a profit and thereby relieve us and we will be able 
to give our own business our entire time? Let us figure a little 
on what a residence telephone in Blairstown costs. The invest- 
ment is about as follows: 


oe ee seees teens ees «820.00 
One telephone installed with ground rod, lightning arres- 








WN UE edn War Kose Ombeda et Soran ees cet ees eonemes eee’ 15.00 
PE ONE oi raising aiadimedcandeweea ceo rnecees $35.00 
The expense on this has been about as follows: 
ge a a ee eer $ 2.80 
SP OOP GENE: CII, 0.6 5 oceisicesccssennverccesasneswen 3.50 
Chee weir RRUURTEED BEF FORT... 2... cccndcccccscveccscvscons 50 
ED OE EN a cescccccdinceneacecseeeeasoetinns 50 
RENIN 9 picicisknisone nad Vesuncbicwas tia woenenineeeis 4.00 
ccna e dacnickemeiina weak Ree ae RUG e Mean eeOaSVEeD $11.30 


But remember the low switching fee has run us in debt and 
now some intimate mismanagement. Let us compare records 
with others. The Leeton Telephone Co. is strictly mutual. 
What have they done? For several years they have assessed 
farmers and all 50 cents per month and, mind you, each owned 
a share of stock and owned and maintained his own telephorie 
at his own expense. The old board of directors attempted to 
raise the assessment to 75 cents per month. The indignant 
stockholders arose and elected a new board, who are now run- 
ning things with no better luck than the old board. The splen- 
did girl who served the Leeton Mutual, day and night, retired 
from her position a nervous wreck and has since passed to an 
untimely grave. Verily the novelty of being in the telephone 
game is passing away. What we want is telephone service, 
which has become a necessity. 

Therefore, a meeting of the stockholders of the Blairstown 
Mutual Telephone Co. is hereby called to meet at Blairstown, 
Wednesday, February 25th, at 2 o’clock p. m. Each farm line 
is requested to send a committee of two, with authority to act 
to help devise ways and means for good telephone service in the 
future. If we stay on the mutual plan, will the following fees 
pay expenses—farmers, 1 1/3 cents per day, town residence 2% 
cents per day, and business 4 cents per day? Have a plan 
figured out that will give us good service and in which the 
income will meet all the expenses. Respectfully, 

Blairstown Mutual Telephone Co., 
Dr. C. Allen, President. 
J. W. Gallihugh, Secretary. 


Quick Work in Installing Switchboard After Fire Loss. 

Eighteen hours from the time the switchboard of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s plant at Greenwood, Neb., 
was burned in a recent fire, workmen had a new board in 
place, all connections made and the 350 telephones of the 
system working again. Word was received at the Lincoln 
plant at Norfolk, during the fire, of the practical certainty 
that the exchange would go, and before the Greenwood switch- 
board was actually burned, men were at work in Norfolk 
preparing a new board. 

The new board, cables, wires and men were shipped on the 
midnight train, which made a special stop at Greenwood. The 
outfit was wheeled uptown on a baggage truck, and permis- 
sion having been secured from a bank that escaped unharmed 
to install the exchange there, cables were cut and by 5 o’clock 
the next afternoon connections were completed for service in 
the new location. 

















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Arkansas Commission Would Control Telephone Lines. 
The members of the Arkansas Railroad Commission are 
reported unanimously in favor of the passage of an act 
by the next legislature of Arkansas which will give the 
commission control over telegraph and telephone lines. 





Commission Experts Studying Rates at Indianapolis. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission has expert account- 
ants going over the books of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., 
at Indianapolis, for the purpose of familiarizing the accountants 
with the rate question. 





Home Rule Bills for South Carolina. 

Senator Lide, of Orangeburg, S. C., has introduced a 
bill in the South Carolina senate to prohibit telephone 
companies from raising rates in any city or town without 
the consent of the citizens thereof expressed in an elec- 
tion to be held for that purpose. A companion bill intro- 
duced by the same gentleman would give city councils 
authority to require telephone companies to provide ade- 
quate facilities for providing efficient telephone service. 





Dissenting Opinion in Nebraska Case. 

Chairman Henry T. Clark, of the Nebraska Railway 
Commission, has refused to join with his colleagues in 
gaving a unanimous opinion in the application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the Johnson county 
telephone case in which the commission granted a raise in 
rates and refused to discontinue the free county service. 

The exchanges affected are those at the towns of Adams, 
Cook, Crab Orchard, Garff, Sterling, Elk Creek and Tecumseh. 
The greatest increases are made at Sterling and Tecumseh, 
where business telephones are raised from $2 to $3 per month 
and residence telephones increased 50 cents a month. Raises at 
other exchanges and on other classes of service are from 25 
to 50 cents a month. 

In his dissenting opinion Mr. Clark contends that a single 
exchange should constitute the basis or unit on which rates 
should be made. He says: 


It is common knowledge among telephone operators and 
in fact axiomatic in telephone operation that in the estab- 
lishing of a free country service an added exchange serv- 
ice has the following results: 

1. A great number of calls, social or trivial in their 
nature, are put through which would not be indulged in by 
the subscriber were he or she required to pay even a min- 
imum toll for the service. 

2. It necessitates the installation and maintenance of 
added equipment upon which earnings must be made, in- 
creases operating expenses and occasionally, if not fre- 
quently, interferes with the furnishing of satisfactory long 
distance toll service. 

3. Nonsubscribers and transients using the telephones 
of friends or business acquaintances put through calls to 
neighboring exchanges without charge, thereby depriving 
the telephone company of a revenue to which it is justly 
entitled. 

4. It influences some subscribers, and particularly farm 
subscribers, for social reasons or otherwise, to insist on 
being served by different lines or exchanges than would 
be expected if limited to the one exchange to which they 
are naturally by location, etc., tributary, and thereby oc- 
casions additional expense, not only in original construction, 
but thereafter in maintenance, etc. 

These added costs and loss in revenues must be met by 
the rates paid by the company’s subscribers. Assuming 
that the rates paid to take care of operating expenses, etc., 
and pay a fair return on the value of the property devoted 
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to the public’s use (and in this case they will not), it nec- 
essarily follows that the subscriber who has use only for 
the single exchange service, or uses the additional ex- 
change service but little, is paying more than he should, 
and those who are using it a great deal, not enough. 





Federal Eight-Hour Female Labor Bill. 

By unanimous vote the House has passed the La Fol- 
lette bill providing an eight-hour day for all women em- 
ployes in mercantile and industrial establishments, tele- 
phone, telegraph and express offices in the District of 
Columbia. The bill went to President Wilson on February 
13, having already passed the Senate. 


Fort Dodge Company Not Under Control of Iowa Bell. 

In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, the statement was 
inadvertently made in a news report regarding the rejec- 
tion, by Fort Dodge voters, of a proposed 25-year fran- 
chise ordinance, that the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. was 
bought out by the Iowa (Bell) Telephone Co. some years 
ago. This, of course, is not true, as readers of TELEPHONY, 
who recall the various articles published about this strong 
Independent company, are well aware. The Fort Dodge 
Telephone Co. organized in May, 1896, has enjoyed a 
long and unbroken record as a successful Independent 
company. 








Step in A. T. & T.-Western Union Dissolution. 

It is announced that in accordance with the agreement 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. with the De- 
partment of Justice to dispose of its holdings in the West- 
ern Union Telegraph So., an arrangement has been made 
with Kuhn Loeb & Co. whereby this company will take 
the $30,000,000 of Western Union Stock held by the Bell 
company at 61 and will offer it to the stockholders of 
the Western Union for subscription at 63. It is said that 
under the arrangement the stock is to be paid for by 
April 1. 

It is announced that the dividend on Western Union is 
to be increased to 4 per cent. at the next dividend meet- 
ing. The company has net quick assets over and above 
liabilities of $14,000,000. Within the next two years the 
program of reconstruction of the entire system is to be 
completed. 





Court Dismisses Bell Suit at Johnstown, Pa. 

Judge Thomas J. Baldrige, of Ebensburg, Blair county, Penn- 
sylvania, has rendered an opinion dismissing a preliminary 
injunction secured, as well as the proceedings in equity insti- 
tuted, by the Central District (Bell) Telephone Co., against 
Edwin D. Shade, general manager of the Johnstown Telephone 
Co., M. F. Murphy, M. P. Boyle, P. F. McAneny, L. J. 
O’Laughlin, and others, alleging a conspiracy to prevent the 
plaintiff company from doing business. 

Hearings were held before Judge Baldrige, in Johnstown, 
and a large number of witnesses were heard respecting the 
campaign instituted on June 1, 1913, by the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its subscribers and the subsequent agree- 
ment of certain large merchants to use the service of the 
Independent company exclusively for local service and the 
Bell lines for long distance service. This agreement caused 
many subscribers to cancel their Bell contracts under the clause 
providing for such termination on 10 days’ notice. The agree- 
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ment was attacked in court as an unlawful boycott. The court 
finds that the injury to the plaintiff’s business was incidental 
to the keen rivalry between the companies, but that this rivalry 
was lawful and did not contain the element of malicious con- 
spiracy. 





Bethell’s View of Burleson Plan. 

In a recent interview on the subject of Postmaster General 
Burleson’s proposal for the government ownership of tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, F. H. Bethell, vice-president of the 
New York Telephone Co.,. said: 

“The statement that it would be unnecessary for the gov- 
ernment to purchase the real estate of the telephone companies 
because exchanges could be moved to the post office buildings 
strikes anyone with even a slight knowledge of the business 
as humorous. In New York city there are three postoffice 
buildings, only one of which is adequate, even for its present 
purposes, while 56 modern fireproof buildings are required 
to house the telephone central stations.” Continuing he said: 
“The report of the postoffice committee on government owner- 
ship of telephones and telegraphs is principally remarkable 
for the lack of knowledge displayed of conditions both here 
and abroad.” 

Mr. Bethell will speak on the government ownership of tele- 
phone companies before the city plan association of Albany 
on February 25. 





To Test Dallas Pole Tax Ordinance. 

Suit to test the validity of an ordinance passed by the 
city of Dallas, Texas, levying a pole and wire tax for the use 
of the city’s streets against the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., was begun in the district court at Dallas 
recently. The amount of taxes involved is approximately 
$26,000. 





Companies May Make Special Rates in Texas. 

Telephone companies may give Texas newspapers spe- 
cial rates without violating the Texas anti-pass law, pro- 
vided the reduced rates are allowed to all other persons 
under the same conditions and for the same service, ac- 
cording to a ruling just made by the attorney general’s 
department. The opinion was written by Assistant At- 
torney General Luther Nockels, in reply to the question 
of John E. Shelton, county attorney of Travis county, who 
pointed out that the newspapers use telephone wires very 
extensively in gathering the news. 

“The anti-pass law prohibits a telephone company from 
giving to any person, firm or association of persons or 
corporations,” the opinion reads, “‘a free pass, frank, priv- 
ilege or a substitute for pay or a subterfuge which is 
used or which is given to be used instead of the regular 
fare or rate for transportation, or from giving ‘any frank 
or right or privilege to transmit messages free in this 
state or for greater or less fare than is charged to other 
persons in this state for similar service.’ 

“Briefly stated, the prohibition is against transmitting 
messages free or at a reduced rate, unless the same rate 
is given to all persons ‘under the same conditions’ or ‘for 
similar service.’ Applied to the facts submitted, we think 
it would be permissible for a telephone company to allow 
a certain rate for press work, provided the reduced rate 
were allowed to all other persons, etc., under the same 
condition and for the same service.” 





Muskegon Company to Have New System. 

The United Home Telephone Co., of Ludington and Mus- 
kegon, Mich., expects soon to be able to submit to the Michi- 
gan Railroad Commission data upor which to base an appli- 
cation for permission to revise its rates, conditional upon the 
installation of a modern, up-to-date telephone system in Mus- 
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kegon. Two men are engaged in obtaining data on the amount 
of equipment the company has in Muskegon. 





Duplicate Lines Approved in Michigan Case. 

At a hearing before the Michigan Railroad Commission the 
United Home Telephone Co., with exchanges at Muskegon, 
Ludington and nearby villages, won its fight for the right to 
construct a toll line about 15 miles long to parallel the toll 
line of the Michigan State Telephone Co., from Scottsville to 
Manistee. The Independent company applied to the commis- 
sion after the Michigan State had refused to make physical 
connections. At the hearing the Michigan State Company 
objected to the construction of the Independent line on the 
grounds that the Michigan State company already had facilities 
installed sufficient to meet the demands for telephonic com- 
municati.n to and from Manistee. 

In reference to granting the Independent company permis- 
sion to construct the line, Chairman Hemans of the-commission 
declared that the telephone statute of the state provides for the 
promotion of physical connections between contiguous tele- 
phone systems. Inasmuch as the Michigan State had refused 
to give physical connection and toll service, he said that the 
commission could do nothing but grant the request. Had the 
Michigan State offered physical connection and toll service, 
he said, it would have been logical to have objected to the 
paralleling of its line by the Independents. 


Michigan Decision on Farm Line Switching Service. 

The Okemos Independent Telephone Co., of Okemos, 
Mich., is the first company to go before the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission and ask for a raise in the switching fee 
from the farm owned lines. A hearing was held on No- 
vember 26, 1913, and B. J. Potter, proprietor of the Okemos 
company, conducted his own case. Mr. Potter asked for 
an increase from the existing rate of $2.50 a year, to $1.50 
per quarter. 

The commission has now rendered its opinion and de- 
cision as follows: 

The Okemos exchange, at the time of the hearing, af- 
forded service to 56 subscribers in and about the village 
of Okemos, who paid an annual rental of $12 for their 
service and a like number of patrons of the Okemos & 
Mason Telephone Co., a small rural company with some 
75 telephone users, serving the farming community between 
the village of Okemos and the city of Mason, some eight 
miles distant. The last named company is the owner of 
a “clear” or toll line connecting the switchboard in Oke- 
mos with the switchboard of the Citizens company in the 
city of Mason. It has likewise four rural or farm lines con- 
necting into the Okemos switchboard and a like number into 
the Mason exchange. Upon these lines the patrons of the 
company are located. Those upon the lines connected with 
the Mason exchange, pay a switching charge to the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of that place, and those upon the 
lines connected with the Okemos exchange, pay a switch- 
ing charge to the petitioner. All patrons of the Okemos 
& Mason company are accorded free service within both 
the Mason and Okemos exchanges over the clear or toll 
line connecting the two -exchanges, which is likewise used 
for toll purposes by the two companies it connects, for 
their own benefit. 

For several years, the patrons of the Okemos & Mason 
company were given switching service at the exchange 
with which they were connected, at the annual charge of 
$2.50. It seems to have been agreed between the parties 
that this charge was unremunerative and a charge of $4 
per year was accepted by the representatives of the Oke- 
mos & Mason company for the continuous service of the 
Mason exchange, but the petitioner insists that he cannot 
give a like service with the Mason exchange, that is, a 
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service constant for both nights and Sundays, for a like 
charge, and seeks, through this proceeding to obtain a 
rate of $1.50 per quarter, or $6 per annum therefor. 

It is unnecessary to critically examine the items of ex- 
pense which petitioner offers as to his cost of operation, 
to be persuaded that his telephone venture in general, 
and a four dollar switching rate in particular, is not high- 
ly remiunerative, return upon investment and deprecia- 
tion considered; but in a matter of this character, the value 
of the service to the patrons is to be considered as well 
as reasonable return to the proprietor. Directly, the peti- 
tioner is able to give to the farmers whom he switches, 
free connection or exchange service, with only 56 sub- 
scribers to his system. All other service is through their 
own facilities, or through their connection with the Mason 
exchange of the Citizens company. The value of the 
service to the patron increases, rather with the exten- 
sion of the exchange than with its contraction. Persons or 
companies engaging in the telephone business must assume 
the burden of such a plant distribution as will, under 
all the circumstances, furnish sufficient revenue for all the 
elements of return, maintenance and operation, at reason- 
able rates, rather than, under all circumstances, fit the 
rates to discharge such items. A four dollar switching 
rate is very close to the maximum yearly charge for such 
service in a large number of telephone companies. Un- 
der all circumstances, we believe it is a reasonable rate 
to be applied to petitioner. 

It is the contention of the patrons of the rural lines that 
for the four dollars switching charge they should be ac- 
corded continuous service, the same as that received by 
those directly connected with the Mason exchange. There 
is no standard by which we may prescribe the extent of 
telephone service that may be reasonably demanded by 
a patron. Our investigations have disclosed that in very 
many of the smaller companies and in the smaller ex- 
changes of the larger companies, there are limitations 
on service, especially on the service accorded during cer- 
tain hours of nights and Sundays. Such exchanges are 
quite generally, as is the Okemos exchange, in charge of 
one operator—an economy that is justified both by the 
volume and character of the business transacted through 
the exchange. 

In the Okemos exchange, one-half of the patrons are 
paying the yearly rate of $12 and receiving a limited serv- 
ice without complaint. Either half of the patrons must 
be given that for which they are not asking, or such lim- 
itations as are prescribed must apply to all. 

Considering the custom that prevails quite generally 
in small communities, the price paid and the nature of the 
business of the particular exchange, we are of the opin- 
ion that a schedule should be provided, giving a continu- 
ous service from 5:30 a. m. to 9:00 p. m. of each week 
day and from 8:00 to 10:00 a. m., and 3:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
on Sundays, with an emergency call in case of death, sick- 
ness, fire and accident, and for long distance connection 
at all other hours. 

To insure attention to emergency calls, a continuous 
ringing gong should be attached to the board and plugged 
in whenever the switchboard is not directly attended. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

March 23. Postponed hearing on the complaint of the South- 
western Home Telephone Co. against the Southern Sierras 
Power Co. over the matter of induction. 

CANADA. 

February 14: Dismissal of petition for a reduction in tele- 

phone rates for North Toronto, Ont. 
INDIANA. 


February: Hearing held by Commissioner on the petition 
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of the Harrison Township Mutual Telephone Co. of Clay 
City, the Mutual Telephone Co. and the Lewis Township Tele- 
phone Co. for: connection to enable them to get into Terre 
Haute for long distance calls. There are two companies at 
Clay City, Ind., and the Mutual company has no long dis- 
tance connection. They seek such a connection through a line 
they have run to Lewis. The defendant companies are the 
Citizens Telephone Co. of Brazil, the Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Vigo County, and the Central Union Telephone Co. The 
question of the unification of the companies at Clay City also 
is involved. Case taken under advisement. 

February 27: Hearing at Rensselaer on the petition of the 
Jasper County Telephone Co. for increased rates. 


MICHIGAN. 


February 25: Adjourned hearings on application of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. to install measured service in 
Detroit. 

MIssourI. 

March 16: Postponed hearing on proposed increase of rates 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. in the St. 
Louis district. 

New York. 

January: Hearing on application by Theodore L. Cross, of 
Utica, representing the Long Lake Telephone Co., Inc., for 
permission to construct an extension of its system from Long 
Lake, Hamilton County, to the villages of Newcombe, Blue 
Mountain Lake, Forked Lake, Harper, Lake View and Shat- 
tuck Clearing on Cold River. The company also made appli- 
cation for permission to issue $10,000 capital stock. 


OHIO. 


February 11: Order 74, granting the Brewster Telephone 
Co. permission to issue its common capital stock to the amount 
of $600, and its first mortgage, six per cent. 20-year bonds of 
$3,900, the proceeds to be applied to the payment of the com- 
pany’s present outstanding short term capital obligations and 
for extensions, improvements and equipment. 

February 11: Order 110, authorizing the Home Telephone 
Co., of Coolville, Ohio, to sell to the Athens County Home 
Telephone Co. the 28-mile toll line from Stewart, Ohio, to 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

February 11: Order No. 111 authorizing the Athens 
County Home Telephone Co. to issue six per cent. preferred 
capital stock, par value of $35,000, from the proceeds of which 
to purchase a telephone building at Athens, Ohio, for $12,- 
000; to pay for the toll line from Stewart, Ohio, to Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., $14,000; to discharge petitioners notes for prop- 
erty purchased $6,000; and petitioners notes for equipment 
purchased, $3,000. - 

February 11: Order 119, authorizing the Peoples Telephone 
Co. of Geneva, Ohio, and the Austinburg Telephone Co., of 
Austinburg, to establish a physical connection between the two 
systems and to file schedules of reasonable rates. 


OREGON. 


February 4: Order granting application of the Deschutes 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Redmond to increase its rates and 
recommendation that it give 24-hour service. 


TENNESSEE, 


February 5: Complaint of Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
against the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging 
that the latter has cut prices in certain counties in West 
Tennessee for the purpose of driving complainant out of 
business. It is alleged that rates of $1.65 and $2.75 have been 
lowered to 50 cents. The commission has referred the com- 
plaint to defendant company. 


WISCONSIN. 

February: Upon the ground that present rates are adequave 
for a justifiable return, the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
has denied the application of the Oakfield Telephone Co. for 
an increase in toll charges from five to ten cents between 
Oakfield and Fond du Lac. 

February 27: Hearing on application of Badger State Tele- 
phone-Telegraph Co. for authority to increase rates. 

February: Date not announced; hearing on complaint of 
Peter Bogart and others against the rates and service of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. It is stated this will be one of the 
most comprehensive inquiries into the company’s business ever 
held in the state. Mr. Bogart alleges that not only are the 
charges unfair, but the contracts are unduly discriminatory. 
The biggest item in the preparation of the case has been the 
valuation of the company’s entire equipment, which is almost 
ready. Upon this valuation fair and reasonable charges are 
to be based. 
























Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association 


Second -Day’s Session of Fifth Annual Meeting at Madison on February 11 and 12—Afternoon Devoted to a 





Conference with Wisconsin Railroad Commission on Telephone Service Standards—Chairman 
Lawton T. Hemans of Michigan Commission Attends as Visitor 


By Fred L. Holmes 


The fifth annual convention ot the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association, the first day’s proceedings of which were reported 
in TELEPHONY of February 14, was continued on February 12 
at New Park Hotel, Madison. The work of the association 
proper was concluded at the Thursday morning session and the 
afternoon was devoted to the conference with the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission on service standards. 


TuHurRspAY MorNING SESSION. 

W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Independent Telephone 
Association of America, addressed the association on 
“Co-operation and Traffic.” It was a plea for closer 
union of interests on the part of Wisconsin companies, 
and carried many suggestions for betterment of service 
and economy in operation. Because co-operation has 
been lacking to a great extent in the past, money has been 
lost and efficiency lowered, he said, for no real progress 
was ever made without co-operation. This co-operation 
can exist even with strong competition, he said, and as an 
example of the means he cited the work of his associa- 
tion, which furnishes advice on every telephone subject 
to its members. A plan is now being formulated whereby 
the association will provide representation before utility 
commissions for members. For the larger companies, 
which can afford to hire engineers to meet these condi- 
tions, the necessity for such membership is not so pro- 
nounced, but he saw a large field for its operations for 
smaller companies. He described briefly the work of the 
association and its financial basis, and said its operating 
rules are designed to bring about uniformity. Mr. Vivian 

















P. J. Welrich., 


gave valuable advice upon ways of economizing in the toll 
room and in other channels of the business. 

A welcome visitor from the West came in the person of 
F. B. MacKinnon, of Topeka, Kansas, secretary of the 


Kansas Independent Telephone Association, who was re- 
cently elected secretary of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 


He gave an interesting talk of fifteen 
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minutes on the work of the Kansas association in pro- 
viding a state bureau at the capital to represent the 
members before the Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 
This association, starting with 35 members, had 165 at the 
end of its first year. Enough revenue has been gained 
in two years to produce results. The plan enables distant 
companies to have their disputes settled without a long 
trip to Topeka. The secret, he was in the employ- 
ment of a trained telephone man rather than a lawyer. 
Four-fifths of the companies’ disputes have been ironed out 
without coming before the commission at all. 

Walter J. Gallon, of Sheboygan, of the membership 
committee, made a strong plea for a larger membership 
in the state association. With a state utility commission 
leading all others in advanced methods, he said, it was 
far from a gratifying reflection to know that only seventy 
out of 500 telephone companies in the state were repre- 
sented in this organization. The defection he thought was 
due to the fact that those within the association lacked 
the necessary enthusiasm for getting new members. He 
believed it was possible to make the Wisconsin association 
the greatest in the country. 


said, 


The annual banquet was held Wednesday evening in the 
Elizabethan room of the New Park Hotel. Enthusiasm 
and interest were at the highest pitch and the evening was 
voted one of the pleasantest in the history of the associa- 
tion. Walter J. Gallon, of Sheboygan, presided as_toast- 
master, and toasts were responded to by Attorney General 
Walter C. Owen, who spoke on the theme of good fellow- 
ship; Lewis E. Gettle, secretary of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Comission, who discussed the commission’s work and the 
co-operation of utility companies; W. S. Vivian, of Chi- 
cago; President John A. Pratt, of Menomonee Falls; C. B. 
Randall, attorney for the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn., and others. Music by an orchestra 
and singing by the members added to the pleasure of the 
evening. Later the delegates attended the Orpheum 
theater. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer P. J. Weirich showed 
a balance of over $400, which was increased to about 
$1,000 by funds collected at this meeting. 


One of the interested visitors at the convention was 
Lawton T. Hemans, chairman of the Michigan Railroad 


Commission, who came to gain ideas from the discussion 
of the standard rules for service. Mr. Hemans said the 
provisions of the Michigan utility law are not so far 
reaching as Wisconsin’s, and that Michigan should have 
an indeterminate law, which is now prevented by constitu- 
tional restrictions. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The association elected the following directors for three 
years: J. A. Pratt, Menomonee Falls; P. J. Weirich, 
Monroe; W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse. The directors later 
elected officers as follows: 

President, W. L. Smith, Neillsville; vice-president, J. A. 
Pratt, Menominee Falls; treasurer, W. F. Goodrich, La 
Crosse. The election of a secretary was deferred. 

Resolutions adopted memorialized the late E. A. Miller, 
a member of the association, and paid appreciation for the 
efforts of the officers and the hotel management. 















February 21, 1914. 


It was decided to appoint a committee to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws, principally as to the method of 
electing directors, which was called undemocratic under 
the present system, and as to representation of smaller 
companies. E. R. Bowler, of Sheboygan, who presented 
this motion, declared that at least two or three of the 

















W. F. Goodrich. 


directors should represent the smaller companies, and that 
all classes of companies should be recognized by mem- 
bership on the board of directors. There was nearly 
unanimous opinion that the selection of directors by a 
nominating committee, even though subject to ratification 
by the association, has proved undemocratic. 

The legislative committee was empowered to wait upon 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to arrange for some 
system of handling disputes between members of the asso- 
ciation and the utility body. This committee is also to 
confer upon a proposed rule for collection of rentals. 

W. L. Smith broached the subject of three-day sessions 
in the future, and the sentiment found a wide response. 
The matter was left with the board of directors, with every 
indication that it will be favorably received. J. C. Crow- 
ley, of Superior, expressed the hope that the program 
committee will provide next year for a half day to be 
devoted to an experience meeting. 

MEETING WITH COMMISSION ON STANDARDS. 

The proposed standards for telephone service in ; Wis- 
consin are now with the railroad commission for 
final revision and promulgation as rules, to have the 
force and effect of law. The commission gave an exhaust- 


ive hearing on the rates at the session Thursday. afternoon! 


held in conjunction with the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association, at the New Park Hotel, and at the close 
Chairman John H. Roemer announced they would be taken 
under advisement and the results made known at an 
indefinite future time. 

For the commission were present Chairman Roemer, 
Commissioner Ravid Harlowe, and John N. Cadby, chief 
of the telephone engineering staff, together with sten- 
ographers. From outside points came Lawton T. Hemans, 
chairman of the Michigan Railroad Commission; Arthur 
E. Van Hagen, traffic manager of the Chicago Telephone 
Co., K. W. Watterson, of New York, traffic manager for 
the A. T. & T. Co., F. M. McKinnon, secretary of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, W. S. Vivian, 
secretary of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, and other telephone men from lowa and Illinois. 
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Over most of the thirteen tentative rules there was 
comparatively little divergence of opinion. Most of the 
objections or criticisms centered upon Rules 1 and 2. The 
first reads as follows: 

“Rule 1. The equipment and lines of each telephone 
utility shall be so constructed and maintained as to elim- 
inate, as far as practicable, all cross-talk and objectionable 
noise on the line and to insure good transmission of mes- 
sages over distances ordinarily made use of.” 

This rule implies a change to the full metallic circuit. 
A large delegation representing rural companies came to 
protest against such a radical modification, and their objec- 
tions were given strong expression. While admitting the 
good that such a rule would bring, these men contended 
that many farmers’ lines would be ruined because their 
subscribers could not or would not pay the increased rates 
which the change would necessitate. When examples of 
24 to 41 subscribers on one line were cited, the conference 
indulged in unrestrained amusement, but it was insisted 
that these patrons were willing to tolerate cross talk and 
other noises. Most of these lines, it was said, were built 
for the patrons’ own convenience and not for revenue. 
Before adopting the rule proposed, said these men, the 
farmers should be given time to be educated up to the 
value of more efficient service. Mr. Cadby said that the 
matter of a few dollars more per year was too small to 
deter subscribers from installing the best possible service. 

Conrad Engsberg, of Lake Mills, raised the question of 
injury to telephone service by high tension transmission 
lines. Chairman Roemer replied that there is a law to 
safeguard telephone companies from such encroachments. 
The legislative committee was instructed to give this sub- 
ject suitable attention. 

Rule 2, requiring reduction to 12 or less subscribers on 
a line, brought out a suggestion that these rural lines could 
be switched at one-half the cost of the present system, that 
line trouble would in a great degree be eliminated, and 
confusion over a complicated schedule of rings be avoided. 

In general the other rules, as prepared by the commis- 
sion, were well received. Phraseology and minor details 
caused debate from which the commission desires to profit. 
In conformance with a suggestion by Chairman Roemer, 
the association instructed the legislative committee to con- 
fer with the commission relative to uniform practices in 
the collection of rentals and other charges. 

Chairman Hemans, of the Michigan commission, stated 
the conditions under which telephone service is rendered 
in his state. Contrary to Wisconsin’s irregular system of 
toll rates, the Michigan companies, Bell and Independent 
alike, base their rates on the air line distance, which reduces 
itself to five-eights of a cent per mile plus 2%.cents for 
every three-minute call. This charge is uniform’ through- 
out the state, while in Wisconsin there is wide divergence 
as between various companies.and communities. 

Considerable opposition to Rule 2, requiring publication 
of toll rates in directories, was voiced, the objection being 
that competitors might take advantage of the knowledge 
of difference between their respective charges. . With uni- 
form rates as advised by the Michigan commissioner, such 
objections will probably lose their force. 

Commissioner Harlowe assured the telephone men that 
the commission had no intention to force upon companies 
any rules that may be objectionable, and that the con- 
ference should aid the commission to arrive at conclusions sat- 
isfactory to the public and companies alike. 





Storm Damage in Indiana. 
The storm damage to telephone lines in Indiana by the bliz- 
zard of January 30, now that all repairs have been made that 
were fiecessary to restore service, is estimated at $300,000. 








From Factory 


Conventions: 


An Iowa Telephone Construction Company. 

The Electrical Contract Co. of Grinnell, Iowa, although ac- 
tively interested in the telephone field for only three years 
has, within that time, made a number of interesting installa- 
tions chiefly of the nature of underground work and switch- 
board overhauling. G. L. Saunders, who interested 
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G. L. Saunders. 





Harold L. Beyer. 





the enterprise, has an experience covering a period of 20 
years. Starting in with C. W. Farr, he obtained a good ground 
work in preparation for his present business. After leaving 
Mr. Farr, he went to Waterville, Minn., and later to LaCrosse. 
Wis., as chief engineer of the Vote-Berger Co., and then 










Distributing Pole and Cable Terminal of Toledo, lowa. 





to Des Moines, Iowa, where he was associated with the Mu- 
‘tual Telephone Co. 

After severing his connections with the latter company, 
Mr. Saunders became general foreman of the Jasper County 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Newton, Iowa, and from there es- 
tablished relations with the Interior Telephone Co. at Grin- 
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nell, Iowa. During all this time, Mr. Saunders had been ob- 
taining the valuable telephone experience, which has been 
such an essential factor in the success of the Electrical Con- 
tract Co. 

His associate, H. L. Beyer, is a Grinnell man of prominence, 
engaged in the banking business. He devotes himself to the 
proper reorganization of telephone companies and his rela- 
tionship with the Electrical Contract Co. should make for its 
permanent stability. 

Some of the companies in Iowa for which the company 
has done work are: The Albert City Telephone Co., Albert 
City; Ainsworth Telephone Co., Ainsworth; Audubon County 
Telephone Co., Audubon; Buffalo Center Telephone Co., Buf- 
falo Center; ‘Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., Bloomfield; 
Commercial Telephone Co., Toledo; Dexter Mutual Telephone 
Co., Dexter; Interior Telephone Co., Grinnell; Oskaloosa 
Home Telephone Co., Oskaloosa; Peoples Mutual Telephone 
Co., Sheffield; Union Dale Telephone Co., Riverside; and 
Washington Telephone Co., Washington. 

The Electrical Contract Co. also has had a hand in tele- 
phone construction Work in Texas and it is now prepared to 
do work of this character in any part of the United States. 
The accommpanying illustrations show some of the overhead 
work done by’ the company. Full particulars relative to the 
scope of the company’s operations may be had by addressing 
the company at its headquarters, Grinnell, Iowa. 





Users of Matthews Telefault. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, recently adopt- 
ed the plan of writing to customers who had ordered a 
Matthews Telefault on 10 days’ trial, asking them why 
they had kept it. About 300 letters were sent out and 







Construction at Grinnell, lowa. 


about 14 per cent. of this list, or 42 companies, answered. 

The New Ulm Telephone Co., of New Ulm, Minn., 
wrote: “The Matthews Telefault that we bought on June 
21, 1912, is the best investment that we ever made. We 
have no trouble in locating shorts, crosses or grounds and 
find them to an inch.” 
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The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., said: “Our 
superintendent of the underground department states that 
this instrument has paid for itself a hundred times over 
and would not part with it for any consideration, if un- 
able to obtain another.” 

The Home Telephone Co., of Wabash, Ind., wrote: 
“Last July and part of August we had a series of elec- 
trical storms here that made us lots of trouble and also 
caused us to realize the benefit of having a Matthews 
Telefault. It is a great time saver and is decidedly more 
accurate than anything of the kind that we have ever 
tried.” 

The Hoosier Telephone Co., of Salem, Ind., stated: 
“Our reason for keeping Matthews Telefault is that at the 
time we bought the Telefault, we had some very bad cable 
troubles caused by lightning. They were shorts, grounds, 
crosses and opens. We found all of them except the opens 
and did not miss a case of trouble an inch at any time 
that we used the Telefault, which has been many times 
since June, 1912. Also this instrument has saved us time 
and money and we could not do without it.” 

The remarkable thing about many of the companies is 
. that they obtained such good results with Matthews Tele- 
fault without any practice in using it. W. N. Matthews 
& Brother recommend that those contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Matthews Telefault do not wait until they get 
a bad wet spot and then wire for a Telefault, because if 
they do, they may be disappointed in the results that they 
get. They should buy an instrument before the emer- 
gency arises, so that their men can practice with it on a 
piece of scrap cable. They can produce any kind of a 
fault in the scrap cable that would actually occur in 
working cable. Then when the time comes to locate real 
trouble, they will be properly trained to get it in the 
shortest possible time. All electrical instruments require 
a little study and practice on the part of the operator to 
get the best results. 





“How One Manager Made Good.” 

One night, the last of the month, a telephone manager 
was pacing the floor in his office racking his brain for 
ideas; thinking of all that had taken place at the directors’ 
meeting that afternoon, when they had passed on the com- 
ing month’s budget. Then it was put up to him. Here 
was the situation: A well’built and well financed plant, 
that always paid 7 per cent., without figuring on the fu- 
ture, when old lines would need reconstructing, etc. Now 
it had come with a crash. A heavy sleet storm and a wind 
had laid seven leads on the ground that could not be put 
up again for less than $3,000. 

The only way to raise the money seemed to be to pass 
the next two dividends and the stockholders couldn’t bear 
it unless he could show them a plan to earn enough in 
three years to fill up the hole and still pay the usual 7 
per cent. So back and forth the manager paced, trying to 
scheme hew to raise the money. New telephones? ‘“Noth- 
ing doing,” because the development now, was one tele- 
phone to each seven of the population, and there wasn’t 
a single boom in sight. The development really was bet- 
ter than actual figures could show, because of the large 
foreign element that figured in the census, but weren’t 
subscribers. 

Then how could the directors expect him to pry up the 
needed three thousand in less than three years, with very 
strong Bell competition and no chance to increase the 
rates? He wondered if Jimmy, his old school chum, 
couldn’t help. “He might have an idea, being a prosper- 
ous merchant. I’ll just call his house and find out if he’ll 
be home next Sunday night,” soliloquized the manager, as 
he reached for his Ericsson “Handmike” that hung on the 
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wall by his desk. He thought how convenient it always had 
made telephoning for him. 

And right then the remedy struck him. He jumped to 
his feet with a bound. “Eureka!” he cried. “Why the 
dickens didn’t I do this thing long ago! MHere’s an ex- 
change having 3,000 sets in offices, stores and homes and less 
than 100 extensions. I'll make it six hundred or more. I 
saw a stunt in TELEPHONY that’s a corker—must have been 
invented for my case. The very first thing in the morn- 
ing I’ll write Ericsson—no, I'll wire tonight.” 

Here’s the telegram: 

“I’m up against it for fair! Help! 
extension sets in here. Yours truly.” 

Then, instead of falling peacefully into “deep and dream- 
less slumbers” he soliloquized right on, thus: “There are 
scads of second floor bedrooms, a barrel of private offices, 
several dozen doctors, and a few hundred invalids. A 
Handmike they’d all have if they only knew they wanted 
one, and pay for them, too. So how’s the best way to con- 
vince them.” 

Then followed a night lettergram after the telegram: 

“Ericsson: Send all the ‘dope’ you’ve got on Hand- 
mikes. I’ve got to raise $3,000 quick, and it’s got to come 
out of the profits in three years. I can get six dollars a 
year easy for every one I put in. So all I get after the 
first year is velvet. Come across with the ‘quick money’ 
ideas.” 

“Dear manager,” began the answer that Ericsson sent 
back to him, “We’re right on the job to help you, and 
here’s the best way to begin. We’re expressing 3,000 
Handmike folders, written to appeal to your patients, 
with your company’s name imprinted on them. Send them 
out with your bills. They won’t cost you a cent. Ev- 
ery subscriber in town will ‘holler’ right away, ‘I want 
one.’ The ‘hollers’ may impede your traffic for a while, 
but they’ll pay. 

“We are also shooting a full set of Handmike movie 
slides—regular beaut’s in several colors—better than real 
scenery. Take them to your local movie show. They’ll 
run them for you for a song. We bet it’ll keep one man 
busy handling the orders that come in over the telephone. 
Send out a few solicitors from house to house, each one 
with a Handmike and a sweet smile. They won’t need 
any further argument. Yours profitably.” 

The folders and lantern slides landed by parcel post, 
and then the landslide began. Before the next director’s 
meeting he’d put in so many Handmikes at 50 cents each 
month, that the “three thousand” looked like thirty cents. 
Only a difference of a couple of ciphers, but what a dif- 
ference in the income! 

This, adds F. W. Pardee, of Ericsson company, is a real 
story—darn good moral, too. Guess his letter to Erics- 
son, his “real help in time of trouble” will show he was 
grateful, if that fact hasn’t been mentioned before. So 
here it is: 

“Dear Ericsson, Buffalo: You're all to the good. So’s 
the Handmike. So’re the slides. Ditto the circulars. 
There’s 20,000 fellows in this country just like me, up 
against it sometimes, specially when sleet hits. Why 
don’t you tell all of them about your dandy Handmike 
stunt, and your helps, and for goodness’ sake tell ’em 
for me—do it now. It’s just like getting it in a letter from 
father.—Gratefully yours.” 


I want to get 500 





A New Monarch Catalogue. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has just issued a new switchboard catalogue which fully 
illustrates and describes the magneto switchboards pro- 
duced by this company. The catalogue contains a num- 
ber of illustrations showing the parts with their factory 
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code numbers. This information will be of assistance to 
customers when ordering parts for Monarch boards. The 
catalogue is complete and should be in the hands of every 
telephone man interested in the purchase of switchboard 
apparatus. 

A postal card or letter addressed to the Monarch com- 
pany at Fort Dodge will bring a copy by return mail. 





26,000 Miles of Trouble Shooting on a Motorcycle. 
Twenty-six thousand miles on a Flying Merkle motor- 
cycle shooting trouble is the record of Jack Meyers, of 
the Chicago Telephone Co., whose portrait is reproduced 





Troubleman Who Uses Motorcycle in Daily Work. 


herewith. Mr. Meyers has ridden a Flying Merkle for 
the past two years and is engaged as a trouble shooter 
and repairman for the Chicago company in outlying dis- 
tricts. He finds the motorcycle absolutely essential to his 
work. He rode his 1912 model Flying Merkle 20,000 miles 
in looking after his work and has covered 6,000 miles in 
three months on his 1913:model. The Flying Merkel is 
the product of The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co., of Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





Commercial Extension of the Automatic. 

An article in the Chicago Record Herald of February 13, dis- 
cussing Chicago’s unique contributions to the world’s trade 
contains an interesting account of the commercial development 
and extension of the automatic telephone, which has its home 
in Chicago. The first working model of the automatic system 
was set up in the heart of the business district of Chicago and 
the first public automatic exchange was manufactured in the 
Washington street factory which the Automatic Electric Co. 
occupied before its present building was erected on the corner 
of Van Buren and Morgan streets. During the intervening 
quarter of a century, the experiments and developments which 
have changed the first crude attempt into a modern automatic 
mechanism have been carried on almost without interruption 
in Chicago. Now more than 100 automatic exchanges are 
operated in various parts of the United States while the use of 
the system has extended to cities in South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

The foreign trade had its birth in the interest created by the 
automatic exchange displayed at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893, and shortly thereafter an exhibit switchboard 
was sent to Europe to bring the system more prominently 
before the officials there. In 1898 an automatic exchange was 
installed in Berlin, Germany, and proved very successful. In 
1905 the great growth of the Western provinces of Canada 
led to the introduction of many automatic exchanges in that 
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The year 1910 saw a further expansion in the foreign busi- 
ness of the Automatic Electric Co., for it was at this time that 
Automatic telephone exchanges were installed in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and in Havana, Cuba. In navana many languages are 
spoken; under the manual system confusion and error con- 
stantly confronted the user, so that the adoption of the girl- 
less exchange with the polyglot dial at once dispensed with 
many annoyances and answered the numerous and perplexing 
problems. The result is a growth in a few years from 4,000 
stations to 10,000 stations. Both of these plants have proved 
very successful, the last three and a half years witnessing 
a 100 per cent. growth in Honolulu, while in Cuba three more 
exchanges have been placed in service, with a total of 15,000 
telephones, and another plant is in course of construction. 

In 1911 the Automatic Electric Co. actively entered the Brit- 
ish and Australian markets. Under the direction of the British 
postoffice department, which operates the telephone system of 
Great Britain, many exchanges have been installed while a 
similar development has taken place in Australia and New 
Zealand. In Simla, India, an exchange is nearing completion, 
while in Argentine Republic one plant has already been built 
and another is being erected. The English equipment has been 
largely manufactured in Chicago pending the completion of the 
English company’s factory. In France exchanges have been 
established in Paris and Nice with equipment made there under 
patent licenses. The German automatic company is making 
large amounts of apparatus for service throughout Europe. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue OsuxosH Mrc. Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., has issued a 
new booklet descriptive of its guy anchor. This can be 
had upon request either of the company or of a jobber. 

W. N. Matruews & Brortuer, of St. Louis, Mo., are send- 
ing out a new folder showing some typical installations 
of the Matthews guy anchor in sidewalks, pavements, lawns, 
gardens, near fences, etc., illustrating its unusual utility. 

B. G. Hubbell Speaks Against Government Ownership. 

At a recent meeting of the Republican Club in New 
York City, B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., spoke in oppo- 
sition to government ownership of telephones. He said 
in part: 





Manifestly, any governmental operation of a public util- 
ity would have to be under well defined and inflexible 
rules and regulations, promulgated at Washington, we will 
say, and distributed through all of the communities 
throughout the United States. 

A casual glance at the intricate workings and details of 
the operation of a telephone exchange will indicate the 
telephone is local to fully 95 per-cent. of its service and 
that its operation is made to conform with every. varying 
local condition. 

Each municipai situation is in many respects different 
from any other situation, and any attempt to control the 
operation of a telephone property in one part of the coun- 
try under the same rules and regulations, which might be 
feasible and proper in some other section of the country, 
would mean confusion, dissatisfaction and an expense be- 
yond the ability of the telephone using public to carry. 

The economic operation and maintenance of telephone 
systems depends more particularly upon individual energy, 
efficiency and wide scope of ingenuity than upon follow- 
ing well laid down, inflexible rules of operation and main- 
tenance. 

I believe that before this country seriously contemplates 
putting into practice governmental ownership and opera- 
tion of utilities, the details of which depend so much upon 
personal endeavor, efficiency and ingenuity, a more definite 
respect must be shown to the civil-service laws of this 
country by the public and political parties, and that these 
civil-service laws must be so firmly and irrevocably estab- 
lished that the employment in government departments 
and institutions shall be beyond the control of political 
parties. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. 


Rebate for Prompt Payment Under Public Utility Law. 
“We wrote you in January, 1913, in regard to increasing our 


rural rates and we had your reply in February, 1913. (See 
TELEPHONY, March 1, 1913, page 56.) 
“On January 1, 1914, we put the same into effect. We are 


enclosing notice we sent out to all of our rural subscribers, 
cancelling contracts and increasing the rates and giving a re- 
bate if paid on or before the 10th of the month. We also 
enclose contract which we are trying to rewrite with all of 
our rural subscribers and also bill we send out the first of 
each quarter with notice of rebate. 

“We have now about 250 of the new contracts signed up 
and are now experiencing trouble with some of our sub- 
scribers in regard to us giving them a rebate. They claim it 
is a violation of section 115 of the public service utility law 
in accepting a rebate or us giving one. We enclose a copy of 
section 115. Now we would like very much for you to give 
us your opinion upon the terms of the rebate. We claim 
there is no difference in our case whether we call it a rebate 
or a discount, meaning the same. We would like to have 
your opinion on this soon, as we are held up on securing 
contracts and possibly you ‘can help us out by letting us know 
at once.” 

The following is a copy of section 115: 

“Section 115. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or 
corporation knowingly to solicit, accept or receive any rebate, 
concession or discrimination in respect to any service in or 
affecting or relating to any public utility, or for any service 
in connection therewith, whereby any such service shall, by 
any device whatsoever, be rendered free or at a less rate 
than that named in the published schedules and tariffs in force 
as provided herein, or whereby any service or advantage is 
received other than is herein specified. Any person, firm or 
corporation violating the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars ($50), 
nor more than one thousand dollars ($1,000) for each offense. 


We agree with you that the name by which your discount 
is called does not make any difference, the circumstances of 
its granting, rather than the name, determining the character. 
We do not believe it comes under the prohibition of the law 
you quote. It is not a rebate concession, or discrimination 
in favor of or against any particular person, but is a discount 
that all who bring themselves under its terms by payment on 
or before the 10th of the month, are entitled to. 

Where an extra charge was made in case of non-payment 
by the 10th of the month, which extra charge brought the 
telephone rate up above the maximum charge permitted by 
the compeny’s franchise, the extra charge was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Washington. That court held that the. rule 
for the payment of rentals in advance and for an extra 
charge in case of non-payment by the 10th of the month, is 
reasonable and enforcible, the extra charge not being an addi- 
tion to the maximum charge but a charge for delinquency. 
State vs. Independent Telephone Co., 59 Wash., 156, 109 Pa- 
cific, 366. We think your arrangement comes under the prin- 
ciple of the case cited and not within the prohibition of 
section 115. 





Free Service to Manager. 


“I enclose copy of an opinion on the new ‘Public Utilities 
Law’ of Illinois, especially section 39, relative to giving free 
telephone service. Heretofore it has been considered neces- 
sary, at least with our company, for the local manager of the 
exchange to have a telephone at his residence for properly 
conducting the business, for which there has been no charge. 
Our company now takes the stand that free telephone service 
to its local manager is a concession that must be discontinued 
under the new law. 

“In view of the fact that such telephones are installed for 
the direct benefit of the telephone company and its business, 
I would like to have your opinion published in TELEPHONY for 
my benefit as well as others who may be interested.” 

The opinion is as follows: 

“Replying to your inquiry in regard to the provisions of the 
“Public Utilities’ law passed by the last legislature of Illinois 
we have to say: 

“Section 39 of said act prohibits all public utilities from, 
directly or indirectly, permitting any person or corporation 
to obtain service at less than the established rate. It also 
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prohibits all persons and corporations from seeking to obtain 
service at less than the established rate. The penalty for a 
violation of the provisions of this section is a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment in the county jail not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“We therefore advise you that all free service should be 
at once discontinued, except that you may furnish such num- 
ber of telephones free to municipalities as you are required 
to do under the terms of your franchise; all concessions and 
discriminations in rates must be at once discontinued; and 
you must charge all persons and corporations receiving the 
same class of service the same rate therefor. This rate must 
be the one fixed in the schedules of rates filed with the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission.” 


We see no reason why a telephone company may not fur- 
nish its manager free service, in spite of the public utilities 
law, because the instrument furnished the manager is largely 
for use in the company’s business. To avoid criticism, it 
would probably be best to have the telephone rental of the 
local manager charged up to expense. 





Eminent Domain. 


The constitution of Alabama (Const. 1901, Sec. 242) prov- 
ides that all railroads constructed and used exclusively for 
private purposes shall be public highways. Another section 
(239) confers on telegraph companies the right to construct 
and maintain lines within the state and the code of 1907 (5817) 
grants the right to construct telegraph and telephone lines 
within the state along the margin of public highways. Still 
another section (3867) declares that if property sought to be 
condemned or any portion thereof, or interest therein, has al- 
ready been subjected to public use, it shall not be taken tor 
another and different character of public use, unless an actual 
necessity for the specific property shall be alleged and proved, 
and also that such new public use will not materially interfere 
with the public use to which the property has already been 
subjected or devoted. 

It was held that where the railroad company had condemned 
a right of way, 100 feet wide over a specified route, and it 
appeared that use by a telegraph company of the unused por- 
tion of such right of way would not interfere with the rail- 
road’s use, and that it was necessary to the telegraph com- 
pany that its line be constructed in the immediate vicinity of 
the railroad, it sufficiently appeared that there was an actual 
necessity for the condemnation of such a portion of the rail- 
road’s right of way to subserve the requirements of the tele- 
graph company so as to entitle the latter to acquire such right 
of way by eminent domain. 

The condemnation of the unused portion of the right of 
way of the railroad company, which was engaged in interstate 
commerce, for the construction and maintenance of the line 
in such a manner as not materially to interfere with the oper- 
ation of the railroad, was held to be not an interference with 
interstate commerce or an impairment of the efficiency of a 
post road of the United States, and therefore not in conflict 
with the laws of the United States (Rev. St., Sections 3964, 
5263), declaring that all railroads in operation are post roads 
and authorizing telegraph companies, organized under state 
laws, to maintain telegraphic lines through, over and along post 
roads of the United States, but not granting the right to con- 
demn any portion of a railroad company’s right of way for the 
use of a telegraphic line under the federal law. Western Union 
Telegraph Co. vs. South & N. A. R. Co., 62 Southern, 788. 





Lack of Circuit Breaker. 


A telephone company permitted a city and an electric com- 
pany to place high tension electric wires on the company’s 
telephone poles. The telephone company failed to install a 
circuit breaker which resulted in an injury to an employe 
who was at work on the pole. The court held that the tele- 
phone company could not escape liability for the injury, be- 
cause the agency which was the cause of the injury was 
placed on the pole by the city or the electric company. 

The rule was held to be that, where the servant is injured 
by two contributing causes, for one of which the master is 
liable. and not for the other, the master cannot escape liabil- 
ity, though the defendant company was not chargeable with 
the negligence of the city or the electric company. Heckert 
vs. Central District & Printing Telegraph Co., 206 Federal, 
653. 











Condensed News Reports 





Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 


Personal. 


M. O. Jackson has been appointed general manager of the 
Atlanta division of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters in Atlanta. 

V. C. Gamsie, of Lewiston, Mont., has been appointed local 
manager for the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Moore, Mont., to succeed Fred B. Green, resigned. 

T. J. Harper, of New Castle, Ind., has been appointed dis- 
trict superintendent for the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Greenville, Ind., to succeed T. S. Crossen, re- 
signed. 

J. T. TANNEHILL, for the past year manager of the Carls- 
bad, Texas, exchange of the San Angelo Telephone Co.., has re- 
signed on account of ill health in his family and will move to 
Seminary, Miss. 

J. S. McGrann, who recently resigned his position as 
manager of the Iowa Telephone Co., has been elected general 
manager, director, secretary and treasurer of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Keosauqua, Iowa. 

S. A. Lane, district manager for the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., at Hannibal, Mo., has been promoted 
to the position of division commercial superintendent for the 
state of Arkansas, with headquarters at Little Rock. 

R. O. Morris, for the past eight years connected with the 
Birmingham, Ala., office of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been promoted to the position of manager 
of the Birmingham exchange, to succeed D. F. Turnbull, trans- 
ferred to Atlanta. 

R. L. Anprews, who has been general manager and treas- 
urer of the Columbia Telephone Co., Hudson, N. Y., since its 
organization, has resigned from these positions, but will act 
as a director of the company. Stephen J. Lyon has been ap- 
pointed as his successor. 

M. C. Morepocx, who has been connected with the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., in various capacities for 
the past six years, has been appointed district manager at 
Hannibal, Mo., to succeed S. A. Lane, who has been trans- 
ferred to Little Rock, Ark. 

D. F. Turnsutt, for the past few years superintendent of 
the Birmingham, Ala., district of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has been promoted to the superintendency of 
the division comprising the states of Alabama and Georgia, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


M. B. Spier, division commercial superintendent of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed general manager of 
the North and South Carolina division. Mr. Spier will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in Charlotte. 


Davip Latrp, formerly division commercial superintendent of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Savannah, Ga., 
has been promoted to the position of general manager of the 
division which embraces all of Florida and the southern portion 
of Georgia. He will have his headquarters in Savannah. 


Water H. Timm, who since 1907 has been connected with 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, was recently made sec- 
retary of the Public Service Commission of New Hampshire, 
with offices at Concord. Mr. Timm’s experience with the Wis- 
consin commission together with his training in law and ac- 
counting, well qualifies him for the work with the New Hamp- 
shire commission which is now doing much constructive work 
in regulation. He will have direct charge of the work of pre- 
paring classification of accounts which the commission is about 
to prescribe for the various utilities. 


S. H. Fowrxes has accepted the position of commercial 
manager of the Moultrie and Norman Park, Ga., exchanges 
(Independent), succeeding H. E. Parrish, who has dis- 
posed of his interest in the (Moultrie Telephone Co. to a 
new company, recently organized in that section of the 
South, which has acquired the properties of several small 
companies in addition to the Moultrie company. Mr. 


Fowlkes has been prominently connected with the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a number of years, 
resigning the position of manager of the Valdosta, Ga., ex- 
change to accept his new position. 





as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 





New Companies and Incorporations. 

ConkLin, N. Y.—The Conklin Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $400 capital stock to operate lines between 
Conklin, Kirkwood, Langdon, Congdon Center, and Corbetts- 
ville. The incorporators are: James L. Engelbert, Eugene 
C. Edminister, Martin S. Tampkins, Ethelbert W. Jones, 
Frank D. Vosburg, and Henry L. Stack, of Conklin, and Wil- 
liam S. Beebe of Kirkwood. 

Rio GRANDE, TEx.—The Starr Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital stock to construct and operate 
a number of telephone lines in Starr county. Lines will be 
built from Rio Grande to Roma and Sam Fordyce, extending 
them to Zapata and Laredo. The officers of the company are: 
President, A. Leal; vice-president, I. W. Edgerton; secretary 
and manager, John Thaison; treasurer, Cruz Tyrrina; di- 
rectors, A. Kelsey, M. Block, Pilar Hinojosa and R. R. Marco. 

San Antonio, TEx.—The Austin Road Telephone Co. has 
been organized to construct a rural telephone line in this 
vicinity. The officers of the company are: P. J. Reininger, 
president; G. Neuse, secretary, and C. W. Ackerman, treasurer. 

TomBALL, TEx.—The Tomball Spring Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by J. J. 
Trickel, E. F. Trickel and W. A. Gilbraith. 


Construction. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALa.—The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is planning a number of improvements to its local 
service, among which is the substitution of cables for open 
wire lines. 

PitTsFIELD, ILt.—The Pike County Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased a site and will erect a new exchange building in the 
near future. 

MusxeEcon, Micu.—Plans are being completed by the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. for the complete reconstruction of its 
telephone system in this city, including the erection of a new 
exchange building. 

Concorp, N. C..—The Concord Telephone Co., which operates 
exchanges at Mt. Pleasant, Kannapolies, China Grove, and this 
city, will in the near future erect a new office building in Con- 
cord. The present magneto system will be discarded and a 
complete common battery plant installed. The company will 
also string several thousand feet of new cable. 


Underground. 

New Orveans, La.—The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is planning to expend from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
within the next two or three years for underground conduits, 
ut.derground and submarine cables, aerial cables, etc. 

Jounstown, N. Y.—The Glen Telephone Co. has been or- 
dered by the city council to place its wires underground. 

RoANOKE, Va.—The Virginia & Tennessee Telephone Co. 
will make considerable extensions to its underground system 
in this city. 

Financial. 


Hatiocx, Minn.—The Kittson Telephone Co. has declared 
a 10 per cent. dividend. 

Laxe CrystaLt, Minn.—The Blue Earth County Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently, at which a dividend of 
10 per cent. was declared. 

Lott, Tex.—The Durango Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $700 to $3,500. 

SHERMAN, TEx.—The North Texas Telephone Co. has filed 
an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $75,000. 

AUBURNDALE, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the Auburn- 
dale Telephone Co. an 8 per cent. dividend was declared. 


Elections. 

Fr, Smiru, Arx.—At the annual meeting of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. the following directors were elected: M. B. Con- 
atser, L. L. Ford, Whit Martin, J. T. Greer and D. B. An- 
derson. 

Tuareg, Cat.—At the annual meeting of the Tulare Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. the following officers and directors 
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Let us estimate on your 
Telephone Construction and Reconstruction 


We have had 32 years experience. We can save you 25% on 
your work. Get the advice of our switchboard and cable men. 
We will overhaul your switchboards or whole outside plant. 


Write Us About It. 


GEORGE H. GLASS & CO., Pekin, IIl 























Unlimited Number of Stations on a Circuit 


and operated with the minimum number of current im- 
pulses are two important features of 


Gill Selectors 


The Gill Selector has but one electro-magnet; one con- 
tact and no passing contacts, and has the widest range 
of operating current of any selector device. 

Illustrations, circuits and full information in our Bulle- 
tin No. 501. 


Hall Switch & Signal Company 


50 Church Street, New York 


Works—Garwood, N. J, Montreal 


Chicago 

















ORLA Counters 


{ When you desire to take the count 
of the calls the operator answers, a 
Veeder Counter is necessary. 


§ Get a counter that can be depended 
upon at all times. You can make no 
mistake in selecting the Veeder. 


{ Write for catalogue which gives a 
complete description. 


THE VEEDER MFG. C0. 
1] Sargeant St. Hartford, Conn. 


Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, 
Tachomete achodometers, Count- 
ers and Fine Castings. 














Pole Changers 


Ring your subscribers 
with a clear, strong 
signal. 


Operate noiselessly. 


Are economical and re- 
liable. 


Designed in 
styles. 


One of which exactly 
fits your requirements. 


Enclosed in a dust- 
proof case. 


Both battery and pole 
changer are removable. 





various 


Uses current only when 
in use. 





Handsome case —can 
be kept in office. 


Do you want to im- 
prove your ringing? 
Write today for War- 
ner Pole Changer lit- 
erature. 


WARNER 
ELECTRIC CO. 
MUNCIE, - IND. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 


| WARNER | 
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were elected: G. G. Harris, president and general manager ; 
M. G. Cottle, vice-president; S. H. Rosenthal, secretary; S. 
B. Anderson, Dr. T. G. Blodgett. 

BetviverE, Itt.—The stockholders of the Belvidere *Tele- 
phone Co. held their annual meeting recently at which the 
following directors were elected for the ensuing year: J. R. 
Balliet, Wm. A. Marean, F. S. Rowlan, George Grummon, 
Geo. T. Keator. 

Dovuctass, Inu.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., the following were elected directors for a 
term of three years: Gilbert Simkins, John S. Mathews, and 
Simon H. Heller. 

RapateE, I1t.—The annual meeting of the Rapatee & Map- 
uon Farmers Telephone Co: was held recently, at which the 
officers were re-elected as follows: Manuel Foster, presi- 
dent; D. I. Foster, secretary and treasurer. Phillip Full- 
mer was elected director for three years. Mr. Fullmer, to- 
gether with J. C. Hoxworth and Gale Foster, constitute the 
board of directors. 

Campen, Inp.—At the annual meeting of the Camden Co- 
operative Telephone Co. officers and trustees were elected 
as follows: President, Jess McCain; vice-president, Ed 
Cripe; secretary, M. E. Lesh; treasurer, Charles Rice, Jr.; 
trustees, David Shunk, Isaac Payton and Charles Lenon. 

De_put, Inp.—The Middlefork Co-operative Telephone Co. 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, G. E. Harness; secretary, Roy Whiteman; treasurer, 
Elmer Dean; general manager, Jas. Thomas. 

ELKHART, INpD.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Home Telephone Co. of Elkhart County, the directors and 
officers were re-elected as follows: President, Dr. I. W. Short; 
vice-president, H. B. Sykes; directors, Wilson Roose of Elk- 
hart, W. C. Peters, P. R. Judkins, Harris Oppenheim, and 
C. W. Miller of Goshen. 

Frrenpsuip, Inp.—The Farmers Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers and directors for the ensuing year: 
John Nolte, president; Robert Schulenburg, vice-president ; 
J. Johnson, secretary; Frank Licking, treasurer; Fred Olman- 
seick, William Droge and Otto Thomas, directors. 

BioomrieLtp, Iowa.—The directors of the Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co. met recently and elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: S. S. Standley, president; W. H. 
Wiseman, secretary; C. D. Fortune, treasurer. 

Meprapo.is, IowA.—The directors of the Mediapolis Mutual 
Telephone Co. met recently and elected the following officers 
for the coming year: Fbresident, John Stucker; vice-president. 
F. M. Brown; secretary, Reid Carithers; treasurer, Joe Me- 
haffy, manager, H. T. Rasmus. 

No. Liserty, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the North 
Liberty Telephone Co. the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, A. Moreland; vice-president, Earnest 
Myers: secretary, T. A. Coglan; directors, Henry Gill, A. W. 
Mehaffy and Ernest Myers. 

Remsen, Iowa.—The Granville-Remsen Telephone Co. held 
its annual stockholders’ meeting recently and elected the fol- 
lowing directors: Nick D. Delperdang, F. N. Tritz, Wm. 
Ahlers, John Minten, Peter Eulberg, T. Kloster and Henry 
Kohlen. T. Kloster was chosen president; Peter Eulberg, 
secretary and F. N. Tritz, treasurer. 

HicHLAND, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the Highland 
Rural Telephone Assn. the following officers were elected: 
President, H. Gaunt; vice-president, H. J. DeGarmo; treas- 
urer, F. A. Skinner; secretary, Fred. Donaldson. 

Cass Lake, Minn.—The stockholders of the Tri-County 
Co-operative Telephone Co. held their annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Oscar Suther; vice-president, Louis Bowman; sec- 
retary, O. F. Lindstrom; director, J. P. Schmitt. 

Linneus, Mo—The Linneus Rural Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and elected officers as follows for 
the ensuing year: G. W. Westgate, president; J. L. Bow- 
yer, vice-president; F. W. Powers, secretary-treasurer. 

Fremont, Nesp.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: Fred Howe, president; T. H. 
Fowler, secretary; C. L. Kelly, treasurer; L. Williams, Lee 
Chapin, Chas. Lennerman, John Dreguis, H. Spath and H. 
Tank, directors. 

Hartincton, Nes.—At the meeting of the Cedar County 
Farmers Telephone Co. the following were elected members 
of the board of directors: B. Ready, F. O. Robinson, E. W. 
Childs, E. F. Morris, P. O. Olsen. 

SHELTON, Nes.—The stockholders of the Farmers Home 
Telephone Co. held their annual meeting recently at which 
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the following directors were re-elected: G. W. Barrett, C. 
M. Beck, H. J. Dugdale, H. E. Oliver, Frank Easter, I. A. 
Kirk and E. C. Warren. G. W. Barrett was re-elected presi- 
dent and secretary; C. M. Beck, vice-president and H. J. 
Dugdale, treasurer. 

Himrop, N. Y.—At a meeting of the Himrod Telephone 
Co. held recently officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. C. M. Van Dyke; vice-president, 
Fred A. Rapalee; secretary, A. T. Beardslee; treasurer, U. 
G. Watkins. C. Van Dyke and A. T. Beardslee were 
elected directors for thrée years and Alexander Richardson 
for four years. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Baiting 
Hollow & Roanoke Telephone Co. the following directors were 
elected; Renry R. Talmage, William R. Fanning, Edwin E. 
Mosier, Albert B. Young, Chauncey P. Howell, Joshua T. 
Fanning and Frank Dimon. 


West Exeter, N. Y.—The annual meeting the Edmeston 
& Winfield Telephone Co. was held recently at which D. F. 
Arnold, J. J. Rose and E. L. Morris were elected directors 
to serve three years. At a meeting of the directors, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, D. F. Arnold; vice- 
president, E. L. Morris; secretary and treasurer, Don J. Wood. 
The executive committee is composed of D. F. Arnold, W. 
E. Davis and J. J. Rose. 


New KnoxviL_E, Ou10.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New Knoxville Telephone Co. the following 
were elected members of the board of directors: E. H. Meck- 
stroth, Fred A. Grewe, A. H. Stienecker, B. E. Cook, John 
Poppe, Jr., Chas. A. Meckstroth and Hon. Geo. W. Holl. Im- 
mediately after the stockholders’ meeting the directors met 
and organized with the following result: E. H. Meckstroth, 
president; F A. Grewe, vice-president; A. H. Stienecker, sec- 
retary-treasurer. A. H. Stienecker was re-elected as general 
manager. 


LewissurG, Onto—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lewisburg Telephone Co. the following di- 
rectors were re-elected for the ensuing year: Wynn Hoerner, 
S. N. Keithley, H. P. Smith, E. J. Ozias, M. H. Markey and 
J. C. Rice, all of this village, and Judge Elam Fisher of Eaton. 
The officers chosen are: E. J. Ozias, president; H. P. Smith, 
treasurer and Wynn Hoerner, secretary. 


MarysviLtE, Pa.—The Perry Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
held its annual meeting recently at which the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year took place, resulting as follows: 
President, J. W. Beers, Marysville; vice-president, William 
Wertz, Newport; general manager, J. C. Beers, Marysville; 
treasurer, H. J. Deckard, Marysville; secretary, F. W. Geib, 
Marysville. 


_ Franxkiin, Pa.—The Franklin Rural Telephone Assn. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the coming year: J. S. Rittenhouse, president; C. E. Al- 
len, vice-president; Jas. P. Hazen, secretary and treasurer. 
George Morris was chosen manager for three. years. 


BrENHAM, TEx,—The Long Point Telephone Co. has elected 
the following board of directors to serve the ensuing year: 
F. A. Boemer, C. F. Kieke, Henry Schlottmann, Henry Nie- 
nast, and G. Jaroyowski. E. H. Kelm, Ben Boere, and C. 
Steinkamp, constitute the finance committee. 


RHINELANDER, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the Rhine- 
lander Telephone Co. the following were elected directors: 
Arthur Taylor, W. E. Brown, F. T. Coon, Dr. E. H. Keith 
and Charles F. Barnes, after which the directors met and 
elected officers as follows: President, Arthur Taylor; vice- 
president, F. T. Coon; treasurer, M. H. Raymond and secre- 
tary, Geo. F. Mahoney. 


Miscellaneous. 

Port ArtHuUR, TEx.—The handsome new two-story brick 
fire-proof building of the South Texas Telephone Co. will be 
completed February 28. Nearly all the aerial cable is in place 
and the underground cable is now being pulled in. The central 
office equipment will be shipped about March 15 from Roches- 
ter, New York. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The San Antonio Telephone Co. is 
planning new underground cable and erecting new aerial cable 
to take care of the demand for service on the west side. Other 
improvements are being planned, involving a large expenditure. 


Taytor, TEx.—The United Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at Austin, has just completed a new addition of 40 lines to the 
central office equipment and placed all wires underground in 
the business section and put up new aerial cables to increase 
facilities for new business. 











